The  coaching  future  of  head  Cougar  mentor 
Stan  Watts  hinges  on  a cancer  operation  today. 


‘We’ll  ome  out  on  top’ 

Watts’  operation  today 

;ead  basketball  coach  Stan  Watts  optimistically  assured  some  1 1 ,000  fans  Saturday 
1 “we’ll  come  out  on  top  . . 

e wasn’t  referring,  however,  to  the  Cougars’  WAC  crown  hopes,  bolstered  last 
kend  by  wins  over  Arizona  and  Arizona  State. 

tile  59  year-old  head  cage  coach  and  BYU  athletic  director  undergoes  surgery  today  for 
;;er  in  the  pelvic  region. 

<ne  of  the  three  Provo  surgeons  to  perform  the  operation  at  10  a.m.  today  termed  the 
sss  as  a “very  rare  tumor”  but  added,  “we’re  quite  hopeful.” 

ne  surgeon  said  Watts,  who  has  missed  two  basketball  road  trips  this  season  because  of 
condition,  has  undergone  several  radiation  tests  to  rid  him  of  cancer-but  to  no  avail, 
ts  is  not  expected  to  accompany  the  team  to  Salt  Lake  City  Saturday  for  the 
J-University  of  Utah  game. 

:’d  like  to  be  coaching  the  team  of  doctors  working  on  me,”  quipped  Watts  before 
ring  Utah  Valley  hospital  Sunday. 

uring  post-game  remarks  Saturday  commemorating  the  end  of  a 20  year  era  in  the 
th  Fieldhouse,  President  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  paid  homage  to  Watts  and  called  for  a 
jneal  fast  on  Sunday  for  a successful  operation. 
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J Ho’  trail  casualties  mount 
s Viets  launch  4 big  push ’ 


ICON  (UPI)  - U.S.  aircraft 
orting  South  Vietnam’s  ofeensive 
;t  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  Laos  were 
ied  Sunday  with  killing  542  North 
amese,  many  of  them  around  Hill  31 
ierce  tank  battle.  A South  Vietnamese 
lander  said  North  Vietnamese  crews 
locked  in  tanks  and  ordered  to  “win 

res  of  big  U.S.  Air  Force  cargo  planes 
ied  into  the  U.S.  support  base  for  the 
offensive  at  Khe  Sanh  on  the  South 
imese  side  of  the  border,  and  an  Air 
source  said  “the  big  push  is  on.” 

: commander  of  the  9,000-man 
Iff  ;can  support  team,  Lt.  Gen.  James  W. 
irland,  said  at  Khe  Sanh  that  the 
'/-old  Laos  offensive  “has  not  gone  as 
s we  intended”  but  he  described  it  as 
:ess  over-all.  The  main  body  of  the 
0 South  Vietnamese  task  force  in 
rias  been  halted  16  miles  inside  Laos 
o weeks. 

iting  continued  Sunday  around  Hill 

Hanks  to  speak 

linent  in  Church  and  civic  affairs, 
ularly  in  the  field  of  youth 
pment,  Elder  Marion  D.  Hanks, 
it  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve,  will 
it  Devotional  Tuesday, 
mber  of  the  BYU  Board  of  Trustees 
Ivisory  boards  of  Weber  College  and 
trn  Utah  State  College,  Elder  Hanks 
te  commencement  address  at  BYU  in 
969. 

was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Utah 
littee  on  Children  and  Youth.  In 
he  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
States  President’s  Citizens  Advisory 
ittee  on  Youth  Fitness,  on  which  he 
for  several  years. 


31,  a South  Vietnamese  base  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  overrun  by  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  last  Thursday.  The 
commander  of  the  counterattacking  South 
Vietnamese  tank  column  said  it  had  not 
been  recaptured  despite  a claim  by  South 
Vietnamese  headquarters  in  Saigon. 

The  South  Vietnamese  commander,  Col. 
Nguyen  Trong  Luat  of  the  17th  Armored 
Regiment,  said  U.S.  air  strikes  were 
blasting  the  summit  of  Hill  31.  Military 


sources  in  Saigon  said  a decision  would 
probably  be  made  on  Monday  whether  to 
try  to  reestablish  the  destroyed  fire 
support  base  on  Hill  3 1 . 

American  military  sources  said  U.S. 
crews  aboard  helicopter  gunships  killed  at 
least  320  North  Vietnamese  troops, 
including  200  around  Hill  31,  in  strikes 
Saturday  in  what  was  described  as  the 
heaviest  losses  inflicted  on  Communist 
forces  since  the  Laos  offensive  began  Feb. 

8. 

NASA 


Magazine  out 

Inserted  in  your  copy  of  the  Daily 
Universe  today  is  the  first  issue  of  Monday 
Magazine,  a publication  dedicated  to 
providing  in-depth  coverage  of  events  and 
issues  confronting  the  BYU  student. 

On  a trial  basis,  Monday  Magazine  will 
continue  each  week  for  the  remainder  of 
the  spring  semester.  At  its  May  meeting, 
the  University’s  Board  of  Student 
Publications  will  decide  if  the  magazine 
will  become  a permanent  part  of  BYU  life. 

Monday  speaks  for  itself.  Read  it 
carefully.  Over  the  next  few  weeks  take 
note  of  its  content.  Consider  the  depth  of 
its  coverage,  the  quality  of  its  reporting 
and  writing. 

Mail  all  comments  to: 

Paul  James  Toscano,  Editor 
Monday  Magazine 
522  ELWC 

chief 


Fletcher  appointed 


ir-JaLii 
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Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher 


President  Nixon  has  named  James  C. 
Fletcher,  University  of  Utah  president  and 
former  BYU  student,  as  head  of  the 
country’s  multibillion  dollar  space 
program. 

At  51,  Fletcher  will  succeed  Dr.  Thomas 
O.  Paine  as  chief  administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA).  Paine  resigned 
Sept.  15  to  take  a job  in  private  industry. 

According  to  United  Press  International, 
White  House  sources  have  said  that  Dr. 
George  Low,  who  has  been  acting  director 
of  NASA  since  Paine’s  departure  will 
remain  with  the  space  agency,  probably  as 
deputy  director. 

Son  of  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher,  BYU  dean 
emeritus  of  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science  and  widely  known  as 
the  father  of  stereophonic  sound,  James 
Fletcher  attended  BYU  from  1937  to 
1939. 

He  graduated  from  Columbia  University 
and  received  his  doctorate  from  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Fletcher  organized  the  Space 


Electronics  Corp.,  and  was  its  president 
from  1960  through  1962.  Before  that,  he 
was  associate  director  for  the  guided 
missile  laboratory  of  the  Ramo-Wooldridge 
Corp. 

While  President  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  since  1964,  the  campus  has  increased 
87  per  cent  in  acreage  and  daytime 
enrollment  has  jumped  90  per  cent. 

Fletcher  takes  over  the  space  program  at 
a time  when  it  is  facing  further  cuts  in 
budget  and  personnel.  From  a peak  budget 
of  $5  billion  a year  when  it  was  driving  for 
the  moon,  NASA  now  is  down  to  about  $3 
billion  a year. 

Acting  director  Low,  in  Houston,  said 
he  was  “very  pleased  that  the  President  has 
nominated  a man  of  Dr.  Fletcher’s 
qualifications  to  become 
administrator  . . . and  I’m  looking  forward 
to  working  with  him.” 

A spokesman  for  the  university  said  of 
Fletcher:  “He  has  done  a lot  for  us— not 
just  in  terms  of  raising  money  but  also  in 
upgrading  the  faculty.” 

Fletcher  will  receive  a salary  of  $42,500 
as  administrator  of  NASA. 


Editor’s  note:  Saturday  saw 
the  last  varsity  basketball 
game  to  be  played  in  the 
George  Albert  Smith 
Fieldhouse.  Although  the 
team  still  has  games 
scheduled  in  its  race  for  the 
WAC  crown  there  will  be  no 
more  home  games  this  season. 
Next  season  will  see  the  team 
ensconced  in  the  new  activity 
center  now  under 
construction. 

The  new  home  will  provide 
some  22,500  seats  and, 
hopefully,  will  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  the  midnight 
line-up  for  seat  passes. 
However,  for  last  Saturday’s 
game  the  line-up  was  still  very 
much  in  evidence.  Daily 
Universe  editorial  writer 
Wynn  E.  Bartholomew  was  in 
the  line-up  and  was  part  of 
the  crowd.  This  is  his 
word-picture  of  what 
happened. 

* * * * 

. . Single  line  . . . single 
line  . . . single  line  . . .” 

A group  of  guys  among  a 
massive  crowd  packed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  West  Annex 
rhythmically  chants  in  response  to 
the  ultimatum.  “Move  back  and 
form  a single  line  ...  we  won’t  let 
you  in  till  you  do  it,”  shouts  a 
futile  face  inaudible  past  1 5 yards. 
“Shush  . . . quiet  . . . shut 
up!  ...”  A chain-reaction  roar  by 
those  attempting  to  hear  drowns 
him  out. 

The  crowd  pushes  backwards. 
Those  at  the  rear  push  forward. 
It’s  like  a gigantic  tug-of-war  in 
reverse. 

“Cut  it  out!  ...  Oh  my  foot! 
Who  stepped  on  my  foot?”  groan 
those  caught  in  between.  The 
crowd  grows  angrier  and  more 
impatient  as  it  packs  tighter  and 
tighter.  The  line  stretches  back 
out  of  sight  around  the  indoor 
track,  but  arriving  latecomers,  as 
they  muscle  in,  never  see  the  end. 

“End  of  the  line  . . . end  of  the 
line,”  screams  the  angry  crowd. 

Suddenly  there  are  blue 
uniforms  all  around,  some  decked 
out  in  riot  regalia.  “It’s  a raid!” 
someone  hollers  and  the  crowd 
jeers.  “You  gonna  give  me  a 
parking  ticket,  huh?”  “Are  they 
going  to  beat  us?”  “How  about  an 
angelic  manifestation?’’ 
“Shush  . . . quiet  . . . shut 
up!  . . .’’  echoes  through  the 
building  as  futile  attempts  at 
communication  with  the  crowd 
are  made.  Some  maintain  a sense 
of  humor  though.  “Line  up  in 
alphabetical  order,”  hollers  some 
jolly  soul.  “Yea,  and  I’m  Aaron 
Aardvark!”  comes  the  reply.  “The 
numbers  are  coming  from  the 
BYU-Press!  . . .”  “This  is  the  BYU 
Press!”  A little  laughter  rolls 
through  the  angry  crowd.  “Give 
us  Barabbas,”  taunts  someone  as  a 


speak.  It’s  suddenly  quiet. 
“Because  you  people  have  been  so 
Christian,”  booms  the  man  in  the 
coat  and  tie,  “a  girl’s  leg  has  been 
broken  (an  unconfirmed 
rumor) . . . And  this  is  the  first 
time  that  Security  has  been  called 
out  ...”  Again  more  jeers;  “Shut 
up!  This  is  the  first  time  you  guys 
have  blown  it  so  bad!” 

“If  I see  anybody  move  . . .”  he 
threatens  as  they  begin  to  raise 
the  door,  and  again  a cascade  of 
jeers  and  hoots.  “We  are  opening 
the  gate  of  the  West  Annex.  There 
will  be  no  crowding!  You  will 
come  through  one  at  a time.”  A 
cheer  rolls  through  the  crowd. 
“Walk  like  civilized  human 
beings.”  The  crowd  cools  down 
and  methodically  moves  through 
the  narrow  entrance.  Twelve 
hundred  passes  for  2,400  tickets, 
but  more  students  than  that  stand 
in  line.  “Go  slowly,  don’t  bunch 
up,”  the  voice  of  authority 
repeats  over  and  over.  “No 
number  for  this  girl . . . him,  too! 


They  slipped  in!”  A member  of 
Young  Men  in  his  white  “beany” 
restores  some  humor:  “You  folks 
are  so  sharp,”  as  the  line  files 
through,  “I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
All  right  now!  Man,  are  you  guys 
cool!” 

“Do  not  put  down  any  bedding 
and  stay  in  line  (once  inside  the 
West  Annex),  pick  up  your 
pass  ...  You  do  not  need  an 
activity  card,”  the  monotonously 
repetitive  voice  calls  out.  Inside 
the  annex,  the  crowd  obliviously 
puts  down  the  bedding,  settles, 
and  begins  to  enjoy  itself. 

Back  at  the  entrance, 
«\  . . 587,”  “Oh  yea!”  . . 589,” 
“That’s  not  so  bad!”  “. . . 592,” 
One  dazed  girl  walks  right  on  past 
the  fellow  handing  out  the 
numbers.  “Hey,  you  wanna  pass?” 
She  stares  for  a moment,  lost  in 
another  world.  “Oh  yea!  Yes, 
please!  Thank  you!”  snapping 
back  into  reality  full  of  gratitude 
as  if  someone  had  given  her  a gift. 
“. . . 600,  flip,  I thought  I was 
farther  up  than  that.”  From  back 


in  the  line:  “They  don’t 
appreciate  us.  We’re  keeping 
Security  off  the  streets.”  Soon 
thereafter  one  officer  turns  to  a 
couple  of  others  and  says, 
“Brethren,  let’s  blow!” 

The  inside  of  the  annex  is 
packed  now,  and  the 
concessionaires  are  doing  a torrid 
business.  Everyone  is  stretched 
out  on  blankets,  newspapers,  and 
sleeping  bags,  idling  away  time  in 
diverse  ways.  Many  are  reading, 
mostly  textbooks,  but  one  fellow 
is  laboring  through  a beat-up 
“Lady  Chatterly’s  Lover.”  Some 
are  unbelievably  sacked 
out— especially  couples.  Others  are 
consciously  enjoying  the 
discomfort:  “Rub  harder,  honey, 
it  still  itches.”  One  couple  is 
reading  the  scriptures  together, 
flat  on  their  backs. 

One  girl  is  knitting  an  Afghan, 
several  are  singing.  “Well,  1,  2,  3, 
What  are  we  fightin’  for,  I don’t 
give  a — , next  stop  is  Vietnam.” 
“Man,  Man”  and  “The  Cruel  War” 
are  also  receiving  renditions.  Some 
students  are  playing  Risk.  “Who 
do  you  think  you  are,  Napoleon?” 
And  two  little,  cowboy-hatted 
boys  are  building  sand  castles  in 
the  darkened  corner.  The  most 
common  pasttime  is  cards.  Hearts, 
solitaire,  bridge,  pinochle,  spit, 
poker,  and  even  rook,  old  maid, 
and  crazy  eights  for  the  religiously 
pure.  For  many  it  is  a new 
experience.  “Why  should  I break 
out  the  ace.”  “The  ace  is  the 
highest  number.”  “Oh?”  Another 
group  of  six:  “Let’s  play  hearts 
with  two  decks  . . . It’s  easy,  you 
just  have  two  dirty  old  ladies, 
that’s  all.” 

Everyone  who  isn’t  asleep  or 
reading  is  busy  talking  about 
important,  relevant  problems  in 
their  lives.  “It’s  really  hard  to  get 
readjusted  after  a mission.  All 
these  girls  . . (A  girl, 
incredulously)  “Are  you  kidding 
me?  She  finally  got  engaged? 
Hallelujah!”  (A  girl,  disgustedly) 
“He  thinks  he’s  pretty  funny.  He 
thinks  he  can  go  out  and  get 
engaged  anytime  he  wants.” 

“So  Cathy  and  I are  rolling 
around  on  the  floor,  you  know, 
and  this  old  lady  comes  in  . . . she 
almost  fainted.”  A few  feet 
farther  away  a group  of  guys  talk 
about  man’s  favorite  pasttime. 
“Man,  I saw  this  girl  with  a 
fantastic  figure  awhile  back.” 
“Yea,  six  months  ago,”  comes  the 
reply,  “Hey,”  says  the  first, 
“there  it  (huh?)  goes  again.  Do 
you  see  her?”  “I  can’t  see  any 
good-lookin’  chics.”  The  first 
again,  scornfully,  “Aw,  you  can’t 
see  past  your  big  nose.” 

A couple  of  guys  playing  a 
“modified  form  of  line  chess” 
offer  me  something  to  eat.  “What 
are  you  eating?”  “Wheat  honeys 
and  banana  bread  . . . and  a lot  of 
dirt.”  I take  a slice  of  banana 
bread,  already  buttered,  and 
ambling  over  a few  feet,  spy  this 


dog-a  miniature  poodle.  Her 
name  is  Sadie  and  she’s  eating  my 
banana  bread.  Her  smuggler 
prompts  “What  do  you  say, 
Sadie?”  But  she’s  too  busy  with 
her  treat  to  pay  any  attention. 

Two  fellows,  indubitably 
business  majors,  plot  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation.  “We 
ought  to  start  a drive-in  . . . we’ll 
hang  a screen  up  there  on  the  wall 
and  charge  two  bits  a head.”  His 
friend  nonchalantly  retors,  “At 
least  it’ll  keep  everybody  quiet.” 
Speaking  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation,  Heaps  of  Pizza  is 
here  stumbling  all  over.  “Hey, 
look  at  this  idiot  trying  to  deliver 
pizza.  He  must  be  hard  up  for 
money.”  (As  of  midnight,  they 
had  sold  a dozen  or  two 
unordered  pizzas.) 

A few  people  are  having  a good 
time  engaged  in  tossing  a football. 
Another  guy  is  playing  matador 
with  his  date’s  shoe  while  she  is 
vainly  trying  to  keep  her  white 
sock  out  of  the  dirt.  Still  another 
fellow,  fitfully  trying  to  stay 
awake  reading,  is  approached  by 
two  unattached  lovelies.  “Do  you 
mind  if  we  share  your  blanket?” 
Awkwardly  snapping  to  attention, 
he  replies,  “No,  not  at  all . . . not 
at  all!” 

The  West  Annex  is  a swarming 
mass  of  humanity.  Clouds  of  dust 
kicked  up  by  dragging  heels  fill 
the  air  making  it  unpleasant  to 
breathe.  “I’ve  eaten  all  the 
sawdust  and  dirt  for  ten  square 
feet.”  One  is  reminded  of  the 
railyard  hospital  in  the  movie, 
“Gone  With  the  Wind,”  though 
there  are  more  giggles  and  groans 
here.  In  viewing  the  mess  of 
people  and  garbage,  there  is  only 
one  logical  conclusion,  man  is  an 
ecological  anathema. 

Rather  than  keeping  us  here  in 


Photos  by  Crismon  u 
our  increasing  misery,  ’ 
“authorities”  decide  to  han« 
the  ticket  passes  now  instej  db 
5:30  a.m.  “All  you  beai  ' 
people  in  this  row,  stand  Uj  ,i; 
let’s  get  out  of  here.”  “Hey, 
pick  up  some  of  t 
garbage  . . . we’re  not  movir  r 
all  the  garbage  in  this  ai  : 
picked  up.”  So  at  last  wj  ■ 
filing,  tired  but  happy,  inti 
green  seats.  The  fight  is  gon 
now,  and  everyone  wants  wj} 
home. 

But  there  is  more  waitir 
activity  cards  are  being  pun 
and  the  topics  of  convert 
never  change.  “Who  called  it 
A girl  with  a round  face 
beautiful  green  eyes  replie 
did!”  Her  friend  probes  di 
“Don’t  you  feel  sorry  for  1 
“(Nonchalantly)  Yea,  a bil  . 
“Yea,  I’ll  bet  your  heart 
bleeds.”  “(Wistfully)  He  w r 
to  marry  me  . . .”  “You  til 
him  down?”  ‘‘Yea,  f 
(indignantly)  he  really  blev  I 
One  fellow  asks  his  friend  v:( 
still  reading,  “After  two  1 
have  you  read  very  much.” 
the  first  five  pages.”  And  ar| 
couple  is  discussing  the  ci  i 
trends  in  the  movie  indust:  ' 
think  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  j 
saddest  movie  I ever  saw.”  * 
about  ‘Shenandoah”  or 
Story’?”  “Naw,  they  were  s{ 
they  don’t  tear  you  u| 
‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  ”...  Mr, 
‘Love  Story’)  They’re  so  mil  If 
love  it  just  kills  you  whe'ji 
dies  . . . You  know  it’s  just  sal 
I really  came  out  of  thatijj 
depressed,  for  a whole  day  so 
half  I was  depressed  ...  it  w; 
so  sad  . . . but  you  still 
hope,  man,  you  always 
hoping  . . . that  whole  theat:  ft:; 
just  one  big  sniff!” 


man  in  a coat  and  tie  rises  to 
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Borrowers  benefit 


Loan  interest  rates  down 


Newcomen  honors  BYU 


By  NEDRA  WEST 

The  lower  interest  rates  on 
i^|(l  oans  announced  by  the 
overnment  earlier  this  week, 
leans  that  more  money  will  now 
e available  at  lower  interest  rates 
or  people  wishing  to  borrow 
oney  from  banks  for  home 
|ibuilding  and  buying,  according  to 
la  local  bank. 

This  is  good  news  for  those  who 
[wanted  to  borrow  money  during 
he  last  few  months  but  found  the 
•ates  too  high  or  the  money  just 
lot  available.  Since  this  move  is 
lesigned  to  stimulate  the  slowed 


|BYU  student 
killed  at  mine 

DIVIDEND,  Utah  County  - 
Paul  Jolley,  20,  Orem,  was  killed 
ji  a mine  cave-in  Thursday,  2:15 
i.m.  at  the  Burgin  Mine, 
:ennecott  Copper  Corp.  in  the 
|Tintic  Division. 

No  other  workers  suffered 
njuries  in  the  early  morning 
;hap. 

Mining  officials  said  the  victim 
■as  killed  timbering  and  a slab  of 
•ock  fell  on  him.  His  body  was 
aken  to  Payson  City  Hospital, 
ut  attempts  to  revive  him  failed. 
Mr.  Jolley,  who  was  married  in 
ec ember,  was  working  at  the 
-;!  inine  after  school  hours  at  BYU. 
j,ij  Te  had  worked  there  since  June  3, 
1969. 

Chilean  student 


economy  into  action,  creating 
more  business  and  more 
employment,  it  should  be  a 
welcome  change  for  students  soon 
to  graduate  and  looking  for  jobs. 

Students  will  only  be  indirectly 
affected  by  the  increased 
availability  of  money  since  loans 
for  students  are,  said  a local 
banker,  a unique  situation 
different  from  regular  home  loans. 
Provo  banks  urge  students  to  get 
loans  for  their  education  through 
their  parents  at  their  parents’ 
bank  in  their  hometown. 

Theoretically  then,  each  bank  in 
towns  across  the  nation  could 
take  care  of  its  own  people  and  all 
could  be  served,”  said  a bank 
official.  What  sometimes  happens, 
according  to  the  banker,  is  that 
students  all  try  to  get  loans  in  the 
town  where  they  go  to  college, 
and  the  banks  are  swamped  with 
loan  applications. 

This,  he  says,  is  the  case  at 
BYU.  There  are  many  students 
who  have  gone  on  missions,  been 
in  the  service  and  been  going  to 
school  for  many  years.  They  have 
been  away  from  home  so  long 
that  it  no  longer  seems  like  home, 
and  they  are  no  longer  familiar 
with  their  hometown  banks.  The 
Provo  bank  still  recommends  that 
students  work  through  the  bank 
of  their  parents. 

He  explained  that  money  is 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
S'ystem  and  the  Federal 
Government.  They  also,  he  said, 
act  like  a valve  to  tighten  or 
loosen  the  money  supply  as  they 


feel  necessary  to  help  the 
economy.  When  they  wish  to 
make  money  tighter,  they  raise 
the  interest  rates  on  governments 
securities,  bonds,  etc.,  to  get 
people  to  invest  their  funds  in 
governments.  When  they  feel  a 
loosening  is  needed  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  available,  they 
lower  the  interest  rates  on 
government  securities  so  people 
will  put  their  money  in  the  banks 
again.  With  more  money  in  the 
banks,  there  is  more  money  to 
lend;  and  with  money  to  lend  the 
rate  of  interest  goes  down. 

Several  months  ago,  the 
government  was  worried  about 
‘runaway  inflation.’  To  try 
curbing  inflation,  the  government 
made  money  hard  to  get.  “Now  it 
is  not  so  much  worried  about 
inflation,  but  the  slow  economy 
and  high  levels  of  unemployment. 
The  idea  of  loosening  the  money 
situation  is  to  get  economy 
moving  but  still  keep  the  rate  of 
inflation  from  rising  too  much, 
the  banker  said.  The  rate  of 
inflation  will  always  increase  due 
to  the  government  policy  of 
deficient  spend:ng,  but  they  try  to 
control  it  so  inflation  doesn’t  rise 
too  rapidly. 

There  is  a great  deal  of 
speculation  among  experts  in 
regards  to  the  government 
economy.  Few  economists  agree 
on  how  the  situation  is  to  be 
handled.  Each  has  his  own  view 
on  why  interest  is  the  way  it  is, 
and  how  the  problem  should  be 
handled. 


The  Newcomen  Society  in 
North  America  announced  today 
that  a Newcomen  Dinner  Meeting 
honoring  Brigham  Young 
University  will  be  held  April  2,  on 
the  BYU  campus. 

Charles  Penrose,  President  of 
the  Society,  said  that  Dr.  G. 
Homer  Durham,  Commissioner  of 
High  Education,  has  been  named 
Utah  Chairman  for  the  Newcomen 
Society. 

Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  will  be 
guest  of  honor  and  speaker  at  the 
semi-formal  dinner  to  be  held  in 
the  Wilkinson  Center.  He  will 
present  a scholarly  paper  which 
later  will  be  published  by  the 
Society. 

The  Newcomen  Society  is  a 
non-profit  membership 
corporation  that  holds  meetings 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  honor  businesses  or 


institutions  that  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to 
industrial  and  institutional 
history. 

The  Society  was  founded  in 
April  1923  to  perpetuate  the  life 
and  work  of  Thomas  Newcomen, 
the  British  inventor  whose 
atmospheric  steam  engine  paved  a 
way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
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She  was  born  singing 


is 

:a  I 


By  DANA  L.  KEHR 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

She  may  not  be  the  girl  from 
ipanema,  but  every  guy  that 


Elsa  Rico 

asses  Chilean  foreign  student 
dsa  Rico  goes  “Ah.” 

And  part  of  the  reason  they  go 
Ah”  is  that  Rico  is  friendly, 
I retty,  and  outgoing. 

She  has  spent  the  last  few  days 
l the  health  center  recovering 
om  a foot  operation,  and  her 
w>m  has  something  of  a circus 
:mosphere  as  friends  come  and 
3,  visit  and  talk. 

Bob,  a friend  she  made  at  the 
ealth  center  is  about  to  be 
ileased.  He  comes  to  give  Rico 
s “Peanuts- Snoopy”  balloons. 
There  is  a book  and  a “Mad” 
iagazine  sitting  on  the  stand  next 


to  the  bed,  and  on  the  bed  tray 
there  is  a silver  colored  water 
pitcher,  two  blue  and  white  paper 
drinking  cups,  and  Rico’s 
corrective  shoes. 

Her  happy  spirit  shines  through 
as  she  tells  her  life  story. 

“I  was  born  singing.  WAAAAA 
in  B-flat,”  she  said. 

Her  mother  noticed  Rico  was 
fond  of  dancing  and  started  to 
encourage  her. 

“When  I was  six,  my  mother 
took  me  to  a radio  station,”  Rico 
said.  “It  marked  the  first  time  I 
sang  in  public.” 

From  radio,  Rico  started  singing 
for  local  TV  stations  in  Chile. 

IT  WAS  her  interest  in  singing 
that  eventually  led  to  her  joining 
the  Church. 

She  had  been  planning  on 
serving  a mission  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Africa,  but  a friend 
invited  her  to  stay  with  her  while 
she  took  the  missionary  lessons 
from  the  Mormon  Elders. 

“They  learned  I liked  to  sing, 
and  they  invited  me  to  sing  in 
MIA,”  said  Rico. 

“I  met  people  there,  and  I was 
impressed,”  she  said.  “But  so  far 
the  religion  itself  didn’t  interest 
me.” 

The  LDS  people  kept  inviting 
her  to  meetings  until  she  got 
attached  to  them.  Eventually,  she 
wanted  to  join  the  Church. 

About  the  time  she  was 
baptized,  Rico  composed  a 
childrens’  album. 

“I  suggested  to  make  an  album 
of  lullabies  for  kids,”  said  Rico. 

The  recording  company  wanted 
the  songs  finished  in  a month,  so 
Rico  went  home,  “shut  the  door,” 
and  began  “calling  for 
inspiration.” 

Rico  came  to  the  states  to  sing 


for  missionary  functions,  and 
after  a talk  with  Spencer  W. 
Kimball,  she  decided  to  come  to 
BYU. 

Rico  has  been  a performer  for 
the  Program  Bureau,  and  she 
recalled  the  time  she  sang  a song 
that  didn’t  correctly  portray  the 
Mormon  ideology. 

When  a letter  from  President 
Wilkinson  pointed  out  the  error, 
Rico  put  her  composing  skills  to 
work,  and  re-wrote  the  song. 


Announcing  . . . 

“Professional  Electronics 
Servicing  Students  Can  Afford!” 


TV— (Color  and  B&W) 
Stereo— (Console  & Portable) 


Antenna  Systems 
MATV  & CCTV  Installations 
and  Repair 


I IF  YOU  SMILE  . 


and  Bring  this  Coupon: 


25%  OFF  ON  COLOR  SERVICE 
15%  OFF  ON  B&W  SERVICE  & CARRY-IN  UNITS 
| (Portables  Must  Be  Brought  to  Shop) 

i 1 

MAGNAVOX  SERVICE  CENTER 

373-5144  65  N.  100  W.,  Provo 


THIS  WEEK  SPECIAL 
LIGHTWEIGHT  JACKETS 

CLEANED  AND  PRESSED 
EXPERT  SANITONE  DRY  CLEANING 

UNIVERSITY  CLEANERS 


75  East  1 150  North 


TWO  LOCATIONS 


835  North  700  East 


"The  Fields ouse  Is  Across  from  Us" 


COLLEGE  REPUBLICAN  FORUM  II 

presents 

W.  CLEON  SKOUSEN 


A REPORT  ON  BYU’S  OMBUDSMAN 

Would  you  like  to  be  a delegate  to  the  Utah  TONIGHT 

College  Republican  Convention,  held  March  27th  8:00  p.m. 

at  BYU?  Attend  meeting  for  details.  445  MARB 
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Activities  I 

MONDAY 

International  Film  Festival  (IFF)  presents  “Mas  Bonita  Que 
Ninguna,”  a Spanish  film  with  English  subs  in  the  Varsity  Theater.* 
Play,  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,”  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Pardoe  Drama 
Theater,  HFAC. 

Student  vocal  recital:  Arden  Hopkin,  Baritone,  at  8:15  p.m.  in  the 
Madsen  Recital  Hall,  HFAC.  Free. 

The  Belle  of  the  Y Talent  Contest,  7:30  p.m.  in  the  ELWC  Ballroom. 
The  public  is  invited. 


TUESDAY 

Play,  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,”  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Pardoe  Drama 
Theater,  HFAC. 

Varsity  Theater,  “House  of  Cards,”  with  George  Peppard  and  Inger 
Stevens.* 


WEDNESDAY 

BYU  Community  Concert,  featuring  Elly  Ameling,  soprano,  at  8:15 
p.m.  in  the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall,  50  cents. 

Play,  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,^  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Pardoe  Drama 
Theater,  HFAC. 

Belle  of  the  Y Pillow  Concert  featuring  “Gary  Puckett  and  the  Union 
Gap,”  8:00  p.m.,  ELWC  Ballroom.  $2  per  person.  Tickets  are  available 
in  327  ELWC.  Pre-concert  entertainment  will  feature  the  “Love 
Syndicate.”  Doors  will  open  at  6:30  p.m. 

Varsity  Theater,  “House  of  Cards,”  with  George  Peppard  and  Inger 
Stevens. 


THURSDAY 

Play,  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,”  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Pardoe  Drama 
Theater,  HFAC. 

Travel  Adventure  Series,  film,  “Four  Faces  of  Southeast  Asia,”  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  JS  Auditorium.  $1.50  per  person. 

Varsity  Theater,  “House  of  Cards,”  with  George  Peppard  and  Inger 
Stevens. 

FRIDAY 

Play,  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,”  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Pardoe  Drama 
Theater,  HFAC. 

Varsity  Theater,  “House  of  Cards,”  with  George  Peppard  and  Inger 
Stevens. 

Weekend  Movie,  “Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd,”  JS  Auditorium. 

Belle  of  the  Y Dance,  9:00  p.m.,  ELWC  Ballroom,  featuring  “Five 
Deep.”  $2  per  couple. 


SATURDAY 

Play,  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,”  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Pardoe  Drama 
Theater,  HFAC. 

Varsity  Theater,  “House  of  Cards,”  with  George  Peppard  and  Inger 
Stevens. 

Weekend  Movie,  “Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd,”  JS  Auditorium. 
Concerts  Impromptu  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Memorial  Lounge,  ELWC. 
Free. 

Frosh  Ski  Party  — all  day/night  passes/dance  in  lodge  for  $3.50.  For 
rides  call  ext.  3045.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Weds.-Fri.  at  the  ELWC  3rd 
floor  ticket  office.  To  be  held  at  Solitude  Ski  Resort. 

Medley  Dance  in  the  ELWC  Skyroom  from  8:30-1 1 :30  p.m.  50  cents. 
*For  movie  times  call  375-331 1 . 


Holland’s  Elly  Ameling 
to  perform  at  Lyceum 


Elly  Ameling,  soprano  singing 
sensation  from  Holland,  will  give  a 
recital  at  BYU  this  Wednesday, 
March  3 at  8:15  p.m.  in  the  de 
Jong  Concert  Hall.  Advanced 
seating  can  be  reserved  by 
students  for  50  cents. 

“Her  voice  floats  in  an 
ambience  of  spun  gold,”  said  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  Miss 
Ameling  during  her  triumphant 
West  Coast  debut  in  1969.  She  has 
appeared  in  nearly  every  music 
capital  of  the  world  to  universal 
acclaim. 

A specialist  in  the  French  art 
song,  Miss  Ameling  will  perform 
music  by  Gabriel  Faure,  Albert 
Roussel  and  Andre  Caplet.  But 
her  recordings  of  Schubert  lieder 
have  resulted  in  winning  the 
“Grand  Prix  du  Disque”  and  the 
Stereo  Review  “Record  of  the 
Year”  citation. 

Elly  Ameling  grew  up  in 
Holland  and  attended  singing 


classes  in  The  Hague.  After 
studying  in  Paris,  she  launched  her 
career  by  winning  first  prize  at  the 
“Concours  International  de 
Musique”  in  Geneva.  Since  then 
she  has  sung  with  such  European 
orchestras  as  the  Concertgebouw, 
the  London  Philharmonic  and  the 
BBC  Orchestra,  and  at  New 
York’s  Lincoln  Center  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  For 
the  past  several  years  she  has 
made  an  annual  tour  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
Although  she  has  facility  in  all 
areas  of  vocal  performance,  she 
prefers  the  art  song.  She  said,  “I 
like  thinking  in  songs,  and  shaping 
my  own  ideas  of  the  works,  in 
communication  with  the 
accompanist  at  the  piano.  I also 
like  the  quick  switch-over  in  the 
representation  of  one  person  or 
situation  to  another.”  Miss 
Ameling  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  accomplished  pianist  Irwin 
Gage,  currently  from  Vienna. 


Daily  Universe 


Monday,  March  1,  1971 


Magleby  awarded  first  place 
for  lithographic  excellence 


winner: 


McRay  Magleby,  left,  Director  of  the  Graphics 
Department  at  BYU,  receives  the  first  place 
regional  winner  award  in  the  3M  Company’s 
1970  national  “Printing  Job  of  the  Year” 
competition  from  Max  Wheelwright.  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  who  is  president  of  Wheelwright 
Lithography  Company,  Salt  Lake  City, 
submitted  the  winning  entry. 


Selected  for  lithographic 
excellence  from  more  than  2,500 
entries,  a dust  jacket  designed  at 
BYU  was  named  one  of  14 
regional  winners  in  the  3M 
Company’s  1 970  national 
“Printing  Job  of  the  Year” 
competition. 

The  first  place  regional  winner 
for  the  book  “A  Child  Goes 
Forth”  dust  jacket  was  designed 
by  McRay  Magleby  for  the 
Graphics  Communication 
Department  of  the  BYU  Press. 

The  winning  entry  wa 
submitted  by  Wheelwright 
Lithography  Company  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  Max  Wheelwright, 
president  of  the  company, 
presented  two  plaques  from  3M, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Mr.  Magleby. 
Director  of  the  Graphics 
Department  and  Ernest  L.  Olson 
director  of  the  BYU  Press. 

The  contest  was  formulated  in 
1965,  and  brings  recognition  to 
lithographers  across  the  U.S, 
Judging  for  all  entries  is  based  on 
printing  definitions,  ink  coverage, 
intensity  of  solids,  register,  dot 
structure,  design,  typography,  and 
paper  stock  suitability. 

The  book,  written  by  Mrs, 
Barbara  J.  Taylor,  coordinator  of 
BYU’s  Child  Development 
Laboratories,  is  a curriculum 
guide  for  teachers  of  preschoi 
children.  It  has  now  been  adopte 
by  26  universities  in  the  U.S. 


Met  honors  BYU  coeds  * 


Two  BYU  singers,  Roberta 
Rahlf  and  Rebecca  Olsen,  have 
won  honors  in  the  Utah 
Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Roberta,  a senior  from  Glasgow, 
Montana  majoring  in  Elementary 
Education,  was  awarded  third 


| Recital  tonight 

Vocal  music  by  Bach, 
Rossini  and  Ravel  will  be 
among  numbers  featured 
g tonight  in  a recital  by  Arden  ;X 
g Hopkin,  a senior  in  Applied  g 
Voice.  A student  of  Robert  g 
Downs,  Mr.  Hopkin  has  :£ 
taken  solo  roles  in  several 
g BYU  music  productions  and  g 
was  honored  in  last  year’s  g 
Utah  State  Fair.  T h e :•:• 
program  will  begin  at  8:15  :£ 
$:  p.m.  in  the  Madsen  Recital 
g Hall. 

History  films 
to  be  shown 

The  History  Department  has 
announced  a series  of  films  of 
historical  interest  to  be  shown  this 
semester.  All  interested  students 
and  faculty  are  invited  to  view 
these  films  free  of  charge.  They 
will  he  shown  at  5 p.m.  in  the  J.S. 
Auditorium. 

Today  “Daniel  Webster”  will  be 
shown;  “Lee  the  Virginian”  and 
“Meet  Mr.  Lincoln”  are  featured 
Monday,  Mar.  8;  to  be  viewed 
Mar.  15  are  “Johnson  and 
Reconstruction”  and  “Fun 
Factory;”  “1898”  on  Mar.  22; 
“The  Real  West”  will  show  Apr. 
12;  and  “Life  in  the  Thirties,” 
Apr.  19. 


place  for  her  soprano  vocalizing, 
while  Mrs.  Olsen,  an  alto,  came  in 
fourth.  Both  will  participate  this 
Friday  in  the  regional  auditions  in 
Denver,  with  a chance  to  win  a 
scholarship  or  a contract  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

Winning  first  and  second  places 
were  Phyllis  Olson  and  William 
Goeglein  of  the  University  of 
Utah. 
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DELUXE 

CHARBROILED 

1230  N.  378  W. 

BURGER,  FRIES, 

bast  of  Riverside 

& DRINK 

Shopping  Plaza 

Only  49c 

★ ALSO:  FREE 

DRINKS  ★ 

Monday:  After  Family  Home 
Evening  Special 
8 oz.  charbroiled  Top  Sirloin 
Steak,  Fries,  Green  Beans, 
Salad,  Drink  — only  $1.59 


Tuesday:  MIA  Special — Five 
Jumbo  Shrimp,  Salad,  Rice, 
Green  Bean,  Drink— only  $1.29 


Open.  Sc&amic  " At  ^li  baUa'i 


1st  and  3rd  Stakes  Present . . . 

TRACES  OF  LOVE 

BI-STAKE  GOLD  & GREEN  BALL 

y\/{uiic  "Die  Soft  Om.f2zeis.ioni." 

March  19,  1971  ELWC  BALLROOM  9:00  p.m. 
Semi-Formal  (Dress  Standards  Apply) 


BOUTIQUE  SALE 

ACCESSORIES  - MANUFACTURERS  OUTLET 
Scarves  - 25c  each  (great  colors) 

Others  2 for  $1.00 

Hoop  Earring — pierced  and  pierced  look — 

$1.00  per  pair 

Assorted  pierced  and  pierced  look  earrings — 

69c  per  pair 

— Earrings  and  Chokers  for  Evening  Wear  — 

Velvet  Chokers  $1.00  each 
Leather  Chokers 
$1.00  each 

Neck  Rings  only  10c  each 
a real  bargain 

244  N.  100  W.,  Provo 


Lisa 


The  Daily  Universe  Magazine  / March  1,  1971 


Church  tducation 
World  Wide 


/■ 


Prospectus 


Not  long  ago  I received  a lengthy  memo  from  Rodger 
Dean  Duncan,  general  manager  of  student  publications, 
informing  me  of  my  appointment  as  editor  of  the  new 
Daily  Universe  weekly  supplement,  Monday  Magazine.  As 
a tongue  in  cheek  afterthought,  he  added: 

May  this  publishing  venture  rise  strong  and  beautiful 
from  the  ashes  of  past  UNIVERSE  supplements  in  a 
majestic  "flight  of  the  Phoenix. " 

His  postscript  is, perhaps,  somewhat  theatrical,  but  it  is 
accurate.  Monday  Magazine  is  not  the  first  supplement  to 
the  Daily  Universe.  For  one  reason  or  another,  the  previous 
attempts  have  failed,  and  all  that  remain  are  the  "ashes"  to 
which  Brother  Duncan  referred. 

With  some  idea  of  the  work  involved  in  publishing  a 
magazine,  I realized  why  this  type  of  venture  is  so  failure 
prone.  The  tasks  are  many  and  complex.  Aside  from 
financial,  administrative,  and  technical  adjustments,  we  had 
to  solve  many  difficult  problems  of  communication,  which, 

I believe,  posed  the  greatest  threat  to  our  success. 

Purpose 

To  begin  with,  our  objectives  had  to  be  clearly  definied. 
As  we  endeavored  to  do  this,  we  learned  from  a work  by 
Dr.  Suzanne  Langer  that  communication,  the  exchange  of 
ideas  through  the  use  of  symbols,  may  be  one  of  man's 
basic  needs,  as  real  and  as  powerful  as  any  of  his 
physiological  needs.  According  to  Langer,  man  NEEDS  to 
put  his  ideas  into  symbolic  form  and  express  them.  (I  rather 
like  this  idea.  It  explains  my  innate  urge  to  find  exactly  the 
right  word  to  express  a particular  concept.)  Langer's 
hypothesis  helped  us  to  formulate  a definitive  statement  of 
purpose  tor  Monday  Magazine:  To  provide  a needed  market 
place  for  responsible  thought,  and  to  encourage  the 
exchange  of  ideas  through  graphics,  photography,  and  the 
printed  word  with  the  object  of  edifying  our  readers. 
Editorial  Policy 

Once  the  problem  of  purpose  was  solved,  there  remained 
the  less  philosophic  and  more  difficult  task  of  creating  a 
trustworthy,  credible,  and  prestigious  publication.  This  is 
not  easy,  and  only  time  will  tell  whether  or  not  we  have 
succeeded.  Since  a publication  cannot  sustaiin  any  trust  or 
credibility  in  an  academic  community  if  the  editors  insist 
on  presenting  only  one  sided  coverage  of  controversial 
issues,  Monday  Magazine  will  publish  all  views  which  are 
responsible  and  articulate.  (I  stress  articulation  because  I 
strongly  believe  that  sound  thinking  is  worthy  of  beautiful 
language,  and  the  readers  of  Monday  Magazine  are  worthy 
of  clear  and  concise  copy.)  Hopefully  by  maintaining  an 
open  and  neutral  editorial  policy,  we  shall  avoid  the  stigma 
of  "house  organ,"  and  shun  the  taint  of  "crusader."  Our 
desire  is  to  treat  all  issues  fully  and  fairly  without  violating 
the  University's  goals,  or  compromising  the  Church's 
standards  of  good  taste  and  discretion. 

Cognitive  Dissonance 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  occasionally  employ  the  principle 
of  cognitive  dissonance  in  our  writing.  That  is,  we  may 
choose  to  begin  an  article  on  what  might  seem  to  be  a 
rather  negative  or  incongruous  note  for  a Church  related 
publication.  Such  cases  will  be  rare  (lest  they  lose  their 
effect),  and  will  always  move  to  positive  conclusions, 
congruent  with  the  principles  of  our  faith.  We  understand 
that  cognitive  dissonance  is  an  effective  tool  only  if  the 
dissonance  deliberately  created  is  properly  resolved.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  avoid  printing  anything  inappropriate, 
artless,  or  banal. 

Readership 

No  publication  can  attract  everyone.  It  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  assess  -the  preferences  and  interests  of  every 
one  of  our  readers,  and  provide  copy  which  will  appeal  to 
each  of  them.  Our  desire,  however,  is  to  appeal  to  a 
majority  of  both  students  and  faculty  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  To  do  this  we  will  try  to  please  readers  with 


inquiring  minds;  a taste  for  relevant,  timely,  thoughtful, 
and  sprightly  copy;  an  appreciation  for  clean,  aesthetic 
design;  and  a distaste  for  the  trite,  the  inaccurate,  and  the 
spurious.  In  addition,  we  decided  to  make  Monday 
Magazine  the  effort  of  both  faculty  and  students  by 
soliciting  contributions  from  opinion  leaders  in  both 
groups.  In  this  way  we  will  take  maximum  advantage  of 
campus  spokesmen,  and  give  Monday  Magazine  its  widest 
appeal. 

Content 

With  some  notion  of  who  our  readers  would  be,  we  began 
tackling  the  problem  of  content.  We  decided  that  Monday 
Magazine  should  give  readers  (1)  a fuller  knowledge  of 
practical  problems  and  greater  competence  to  deal  with 
them,  (2)  an  aesthetic  experience  from  the  examination  of 
specimens  of  literary  art,  and  (3)  relief  from  tensions 
through  material  which  offers  pleasant  distraction.  Our 
readers  will  be  provided  with  in-depth  treatment  of  social, 
political,  economic,  and  religious  issues,  complimented  by 
book  reviews,  film  critiques,  sports  coverage,  photo  stories, 
literary  commentary,  word  portraits,  essays,  poetry, 
editorials,  humorous  pieces,  cartoons,  and  occasional  public 
service  entries. 

Miscommunication 

I wish  to  add  paranthetically  that  in  any  effort  to 
exchange  ideas  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
miscommunicating  which  can  occasionally  lead  to  a great 
deal  of  unnecessary  tension  and  regretable  and,  even,  costly 
reactions.  Incorrect  assumptions,  indiscrimination, 
mis-applied  meanings,  polarization,  differing  attitudes  and 
perceptions,  and  just  plain  impulsive  pig  headedness  can  be 
the  fault  of  either  the  writer,  or  the  reader,  or  both. 
Readers  can  often  avoid  misunderstandings  by  perusing  a 
publication  as  objectively  as  possible,  and  withholding  their 
reaction  (when  emotions  are  stirred)  until  the  heat  of 
disagreement  has  dissipated.  Monday  Magazine  will  try  to 
avoid  miscommunicating  by  stressing  thorough  research, 
quality  writing,  and  meticulous  editing.  In  addition,  we 
invite  our  readers  to  critique  our  efforts.  This  type  of 
"feedback"  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  any  publication.  We 
encourage  letters  to  the  editor  of  Monday  Magazine  even 
though  space  limitations  may  not  permit  the  publication  of 
all  of  them. 

Treatment 

Since  I have  mentioned  the  problem  of  limited  space,  it 
might  be  well  to  admit  that  design  and  aesthetics  have 
presented  quite  a difficult  problem  for  us.  We  want  to 
publish  an  attractive  magazine  which  has  an  identity 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Daily  Universe.  For  awhile, 
however,  we  must  continue  to  publish  on  newsprint  with 
spot  color.  We  are  fully  aware  that  full  color  printing  on 
glossy  paper  couldn't  possibly  hurt  our  popularity;  our 
present  budget,  unfortunately,  prohibits  this  type  of 
"extravagance."  We  will  muster  all  the  artistic  talent  we  can 
find  to  make  Monday  Magazine  attractive  and  readable.  We 
intend  to  avoid  the  cluttered  appearance  which  is  associated 
with  newspapers.  Photographs,  graphics,  and  typography 
will  be  carefully  selected  and  layed  out  for  maximum 
aesthetic  appeal.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can 
afford  to  employ  some  of  the  more  stylish  eye-catching 
devices.  We  do  not  feel  that  sophistication  and  urbanity 
need  necessarily  be  the  exclusive  possessions  of  the  liberal 
press. 

Conclusions 

The  problems  of  purpose,  policy,  style,  tone,  readership, 
content,  miscommunications,  feedback,  and  treatment  have 
been  carefully  considered  and,  for  the  most  part,  solved.  By 
taking  advantage  of  recent  communications  research  and  by 
incorporating  timeless  standards  of  literary  excellence,  we 
intend  to  produce  a highly  successful,  popular,  and  readable 
Monday  Magazine. 


v. 


Paul  James  Toscano, 
Editor 
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Church 
Education 
World  Wide 


by  Bruce  Porter 

Freshman,  Albequerque,  NM. 


n open  letter  to  Church  leaders  dated  January 
)70,  the  First  Presidency  announced  that  due  to 
rapid  growth  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
’,  youth  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  local 
s with  Institutes  in  order  to  relieve  the  burden 
lurch  colleges. 

k letter  amounted  to  an  official  recognition  that 
lurch  education  system  was  no  longer  a Rocky 
lain  endeavor,  but  had  become  a world-wide 
i.ution.  Shortly  after  this,  the  administrative 
ure  was  reorganized  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
national  school  system.  Neal  Maxwell  was 
nted  Commissioner  of  Church  Education, 
his  position,  Brother  Maxwell  labors  directly 
f the  Combined  Boards  of  Education  and 
;es,  which  include  all  of  the  First  Presidency  and 
cil  of  the  Twelve,  as  well  as  a few  other  General 
irities.  Belle  Spafford  has  the  distinction  of 
the  only  woman  on  the  board  and  the  only 
»er  who  is  not  a general  authority. 

Ider  Neal  Maxwell,  are  four  main  divisions, 
d by  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  as  President  of  B.Y.U., 
h Christianson  as  Associate  Commissioner  for 
Salaries  and  Institutes,  Ken  Beesley  as  Associate 
■fiissioner  for  Colleges  and  Schools,  and  Dee 
o :rson  as  Associate  Commissioner  for  Finance 


(“We  call  him  the  Abominable  ‘NO’  man,”  says 
Brother  Maxwell,  “He’s  really  a great  guy.”).  The 
other  principals  and  presidents  of  Church  schools  are 
supervised  by  Brother  Beesley. 

The  international  “student  body”  of  this  system 
numbers  about  225,000,  equaling  the  entire 
population  of  the  Church  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Although  Latter-day  Saints  are  generally  aware  of 
LDS  colleges  and  Institutes,  few  have  any  firm 
conception  of  the  Church’s  role  in  secular  education 
on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

In  the  United  States,  the  state  schools  provide  very 
sufficient  secular  instruction,  which,  which 
supplemented  by  Sunday  School,  seminary,  and  the 
like,  gives  Mormon  youth  a sound  basis  for  spiritual 
and  intellectual  growth.  But  this  is  not  true 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  Church  operates  a school  system 
with  approximately  325  teachers  and  over  6000 
students.  Although  Church  schools  were  initiated  on 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  19th  century  by  early 
missionaries,  it  has  only  been  in  the  last  few  decades 
that  modern  buildings  and  facilities  have  appeared. 

The  Tongan  islands,  have  the  largest  number  of 
students  and  schools  in  the  Pacific.  A high  school  and 
one  elementary  school  are  on  the  island  of 
Tongatupu,  while  seventeen  other  schools  are  located 
around  the  islands,  with  one  in  Suva,  Fiji. 

Orson  White  is  superintendent  of  the  Tongan 
schools  including  Liahona  High,  a boarding  school 
with  a 600-acre  campus  and  about  90  faculty 
members.  Many  teachers  there  are  former  graduates 
of  Liahona  who  continued  their  education  at  the 
Church  College  of  Hawaii.  The  school  operates  a 
577-acre  plantation  in  dairy,  poultry,  and  hog 
production  which  assists  in  providing  student 
employment  and  food  for  the  dormitories. 

Mark  Littleford  is  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Samoan  schools,  which  include  the  Church  College  of 
Western  Samoa  on  the  island  of  Upola,  near  the 
capital  city  of  Apia.  As  in  'all  the  Pacific  shcools, 
campus  wards  are  found  here,  and  daily  religious 
instruction  is  given.  The  school  maintains  a plantation 
project  of  over  1000  acres  and  several  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  In  addition  to  this  high  school,  the  islands 


will  soon  have  nine  elementary  schools,  some  of 
which  are  already  operating. 

Also  included  in  the  Church’s  Pacific  system  is 
Mapusaga  High  School  in  American  Samoa  (Jack 
We  I ton,  superintendent),  an  elementary  school  in 
Papeete,  Tahiti,  and  a high  school  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Tahitian  school  — “Ecole  Primaire 
Elementaire-SDJ”  — is  unique  in  that  all  of  its 
teachers  are  French  nationals  and  classes  are  required 
by  law  to  be  taught  solely  in  French. 

The  Church  College  of  New  Zealand  is  a boarding 
school  located  in  Temple  View,  adjacent  to  the  New 
Zealand  Temple  near  Hamilton.  Concerning  its 
dormitory  life,  its  school  yearbook,  Beehive, 
commented  that,  “dorm  parents  move  in  mysterious 
ways,  their  wonders  to  perform.” 

But  the  students  have  produced  wonders 
themselves.  The  school,  attended  by  700  students, 
over  half  of  which  are  Maori,  has  had  a far  higher 
incidence  of  success  in  government  examinations  than 
the  national  average.  In  1970,  the  school  won  both 
the  national  basketball  and  water  polo 
championships.  Alton  Wade,  the  school’s  principal, 
writes  that  they  took  the  water  polo  championship 
“after  having  to  play  5 straight  games  on  a Saturday, 
because  of  our  refusal  to  participate  in  a Sunday 
tournament . .this  accomplishment  received  wide 
publicity  and  particular  note  was  made  of  the  team’s 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  other  teams  played 
their  games  over  a three  day  period.” 

The  Church  College  won  the  five  games  by  a total 
of  58-20,  and  four  members  of  the  team  were  chosen 
to  represent  New  Zealand  in  international 
competition  with  Australia. 

Moving  east  to  Latin  America,  the  Church  operates 
schools  in  two  countries:  Mexico  and  Chile.  The 
center  of  the  Mexican  system  of  over  7000  students  is 
found  at  Benemerito  de  las  Americas  (Benefactor  of 
the  Americas)  just  north  of  Mexico  City.  This  school 
enrolls  1200,  of  which  over  100  are  students  at  a 
normal  (teacher  training)  institute,  unique  in  the 
Church.  Presently  two  student  wards  function  on  this 
campus  which  was  begun  on  a dairy  farm  in  1964. 

continued  on  p.  5 


Liahona  “College”  on  the  Island  of  Tonga. 
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Interview: 

Neal  Maxwell 

On  February  11,  Monday  Magazine  interviewed 
Neal  A.  Maxwell  Commissioner  of  Church  Education. 
The  following  is  a transcript  of  that  interview. 


MONDAY : Is  it  true  that  the  Church  population  of 
college-aged  people  is  increasing  at  such  a rate  that  by 
the  year  1980  there  will  be  approximately  270,000 
students  who  will  not  be  able  to  attend  Brigham 
Young  University? 

MAXWELL:  We  have  over  200,000  young  members 
of  the  Church  in  colleges  and  universities  around  the 
world  now,  and  of  course,  only  25,000  of  them  are 
attending  BYU.  This  situation  will  increase,  since  the 
block  which  includes  college  students  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  Church.  We  will  have  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  young  people  who  cannot  be 
admitted  into  the  Church’s  educational  system, 
because  the  system  will  not  be  able  to  grow  as  fast  as 
the  population. 

This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  First 
Presidency,  in  an  important  letter  dated  January, 
1970,  encouraged  us  to  move  as  rapidly  and  as 
rationally  as  we  could  in  building  up  the  seminary  and 
institute  program.  We  can’t  build  a BYU  in  every  area 
where  there  are  members  of  the  Church.  It’s  just 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  it  is 
important  to  give  religious  education  and  support  to 
our  college  students  around  the  world.  We  will  have 
t:o  move  carefully  but  rapidly. 

We  have  men  doing  seminary  work  in  Guatemala, 
who  will  probably  want  to  do  something  with  an 
institute  program.  Now  when  we  say  “institute 
program”  we  don’t  mean  a big  building.  We  are 
talking  about  holding  courses  somewhere,  often  in  a 
rented  facility.  We  have  a man  in  England  doing 
seminary  and  institute  work  with  large  numbers  of 
young  people  there,  as  well  as  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
We  have  a man  in  Uruguay  who  is  serving  that 
country  and  Argentina,  and  we  have  a men  in  Sao 
Paulo.,  Brazil.  I think  what  we’ll  see  is  the 
internationalization  of  the  seminary  and  institute 
program  on  a careful  but  rapid  scale. 


MONDAY:  Could  the  "internationalization”  of  the 
Church’s  educational  system  lead  to  the 
“ Americanization  ” of  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
other  countries? 

MAXWELL:  If  you  want  my  personal  feeling,  as  I 
stated  in  the  general  priesthood  meeting  in  the 
October  Conference,  this  is  not  an  American  Church. 
It  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  means  we  don’t 
want  the  North  American  profile  to  get  in  the  way  of 
salvation.  As  we  move  into  countries  around  the 
world  we  will  train  the  people  of  that  country  or 
culture  to  do  the  job,  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  In  South 
America,  we  will  start  a program  with  a man  from 
America;  but  as  quickly  as  he  can,  he' will  pick  Latin 
colleagues  whom  he  can  train  for  the  job. 

MONDAY:  With  the  expansion  of  the  Church’s 
seminary  and  institute  system,  what  will  be  done  to 
fill  teaching  positions  with  qualified  men? 

MAXWELL:  Joe  Christensen  is  making  some 
special  recruiting  efforts.  We’ll  try  to  go  out  and 
recruit  the  top  LDS  young  men  we  can,  whether  at 
Yale,  or  USC,  or  wherever,  so  that  each  year  we  bring 
into  the  system  the  best  men  we  can  find.  We  hope  to 
divert  them  in  some  cases  from  careers  in  law  and 
medicine.  We  think  your  generation  is  less 
materialistic.  That  is  one  of  the  great  things  about 
you,  which  will  give  us  the  chance  to  say,  “We  know 
you  can  make  a lot  more,  but  we  hope  this  appeals  to 
you.”  In  fact  our  man  in  England  is  a former  student 
body  president  of  the  U,  who  went  down  to 
Berkeley’s  Bolt  Hall  and  got  his  law  degree.  He  is  now 
in  the  institute  and  seminary  program,  and  is 
delighted. 

There  is  an  outlet  for  the  idealism  of  the  young 
Latter-day  Saint  today  who  doesn’t  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  make  $70,000  a year.  We  must  go  out  and  identify 
those  people,  and  recruit  them  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 
They  don’t  have  to  be  Ph.D.’s  in  religion.  The  men  we 
want  ought  to  represent  many  disciplines  on  the 
spectrum  so  that  when  our  young  people,  on  a typical 
campus,  step  across  the  street  into  an  institute,  not 
only  are  they  greeted  by  men  who  are  spiritually 
capable  but  intellectually  competent  as  well. 

It’s  going  to  take  time  but  it  is  an  exciting  era.  In 
fact,  I’m  not  free  to  mention  it  now,  but  you’ve  got  a 
very  bright  scientist  on  your  faculty,  and  we’ve  got  an 
institute  that  needs  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  we’ll  have  men  in  the  institute 
systems  who  could  move  back  to  BYU  when  they’re 
through.  So  we’ll  go  for  interchangeability  of 
top-flight  personnel,  and  that  will  be  a more  rounding 

continued  on  p.  7 


TUTOR  IN  YOUR  MAJOR  FIELD 

* Qualified  tutors  are  needed  in  all  academic  subjects, 
especially  math,  accounting,  chemistry  and  statistics. 

* All  prospective  tutors  will  be  enrolled  in  a four-hour 
training  course. 

* Pay  will  be  according  to  suggested  BYU  pay  scales 
for  authorized  tutors. 

* Apply:  I 10  Brimhall  Building,  Ext.  3316  or 
4th  floor  ELWC. 


Apply  Now  — the  Need  Is  Great! 


Have  Problems? 


110  Brimhall  Bldg,  or  phone  Ext.  3316 
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The  287  acre  farm,  named  El  Arbolillo  (The  Little 
Tree),  serves  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  Pacific 
plantations. 

Brother  George  Turley  is  the  superintendent  of  over 
thirty  other  Church  schools  in  Mexico,  scattered  from 
the  northern  most  in  Tijuana  to  a school  in  Tapachula 
near  the  Guatemalan  border.  All  of  the  schools,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  Juarez  colonies,  are  taught 
solely  in  Spanish,  usually  by  Mexican  nationals.  In 
Colonia  Juarez,  English  is  also  taught.  The  Juarez 
Academy,  instituted  in  1897,  is  the  only  remaining 
true  academy  of  more  than  20  established  by  the 
Church  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  In  1910  more  courses  were  offered  at 
Juarez  than  at  Brigham  Young  University. 

Two  thousand  miles  long  and  a fraction  as  wide, 
Chile  is  presently  the  home  of  five  Church  schools 
that  range  from  grades  one  to  ten.  In  addition  the 
Church  has  recently  purchased  a former  Catholic 
school  and  various  farmlands  for  expansion  of  the 
system.  Lyle  Loosle  is  superintendent  of  the  Chilean 
schools.  He  lives  with  his  family  in  Santiago  where  he 
directs  65  teachers  and  1500  students.  The  Church 
schools  are  treated  very  favorably  in  Chile  despite  the 
emergence  of  a new  Marxist  government.  In  a nation 
were  50%  of  all  youth  cannot  attend  school,  Brother 
Loosle  explains,  “the  government  likes  us,  because  we 
are  helping  them  bring  in  money  and  educational 
opportunities  rather  than  taking  them  away.”  Indeed 
it  is  the  tithe  payers  of  the  Church  who  support  these 
elementary  schools  which  charge  a tuition  of  only  70 
cents  a year. 

In  Chile  the  school  year  extends  from  March  to 
December  — the  winter  months  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  where  the  work  loads  and  curriculum 
require  study  loads  up  to  40  hours  a week.  The  heavy 
schedules  are  designed  to  help  the  students  pass  the 
rigorous  government  examinations  given  at  the  end  of 
each  year.. All  classes  are  taught  in  Spanish;  however, 
by  graduation  students  are  expected  to  be  trilingual. 

Elementary  school  students  in  addition  to  their 
regular  work  load  are  required  to  take  a course  called, 
“Religion  y Moral”  (Religion  and  Moral  Teaching). 
High  school  students  study  only  the  required  college 
prep  courses  — elective  courses  are  unheard  of. 

Although  non-Mormons  attend  the  Church  schools 
in  Chile,  they  never  exceed  15%  of  the  total  student 
body.  When  non-members  register  they  are  required 
to  pay  a small  fee  in  addition  to  the  tuition. 

The  Church’s  present  international  education 
system  is  a far  cry  from  that  founded  in  its  early  days. 
Actually,  the  first  Church  school  was  founded  by 
revelation  in  1833  — the  School  of  the  Prophets 
where  sixty  students  enrolled  the  first  term. 

Courses  were  offered  in  religion,  politics,  literature, 
and  geography.  Later  a couse  in  Hebrew  was  added. 
By  1837  a “juvenile”  department  was  associated  with 
the  School  of  the  Prophets,  demonstrating  the  early 
concern  of  the  Saints  for  secondary  education. 
Schools  of  the  Prophets  were  continued  in  Jackson 
County  and  later  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  where  classes 
was  held  until  1873. 

Another  early  Church  school  established  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  the  “Colesville  school,” 
directed  by  Parley  P.  Pratt.  It  was  the  first  school 
built  in  what  is  today  Kansas  City.  Many 
non-Mormon  sources  and  histories  of  the  period 
reflect  admiration  for  the  educational 
accomplishments  of  the  early  Saints. 

On  December  16,  1840,  the  State  Legislature  of 
Illinois  passed  an  act  permitting  the  newly  founded 
City  of  Nauvoo  to  establish  a University  “for  the 
teaching  of  the  Arts,  Sciences  and  Learned 
Professions.”  This  was  the  first  city  university  in 
America.  To  moderns,  perhaps  its  most  attractive 
feature  was  its  tuition:  “Five  dollars  per  quarter, 
payable  in  advance.” 

During  the  extensive  Mormon  colonization  of  the 
west,  the  Saints  manifested  uncommon  concern  for 
education.  One  of  the  first  buildings  erected  in  almost 
every  Utah  colony  was  a schoolhouse.  These  small 
schools  were  the  genesis  of  today’s  public  school 
system  in  Utah.  In  1850,  the  Church  established  the 
first  university  west  of  the  Missouri  — the  University 
of  the  State  of  Deseret.  It  was  at  this  university, 
which  later  became  the  University  of  Utah,  that  the 
famous  “Deseret  Alphabet”  was  formulated. 

During  the  period  from  1875  to  1911,  the  Church 
established  22  academies  in  various  states  and  Canada, 
including  the  previously  mentioned  Juarez  Academy. 
Many  of  these  became  state  schools;  some,  such  as 
Ricks  Academy,  remained  under  Church  supervision; 
others  were  gradually  phased  out.  The  earliest  and 
most  famous  of  these  was  Brigham  Young  Academy, 
founded  in  1875  with  an  initial  enrollment  of  29 
students. 

continued  on  p.  6 
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T oday,  Brigham  Young  University,  the  nation’s 
largest  private  university  with  over  25,000  students,  is 
at  the  apex  of  the  Church  educational  system.  The 
first  student  stake  in  the  Church  was  organized  at 
BYU  in  1956.  In  only  fifteen  years,  the  University  has 
grown  large  enough  to  sustain  ten  stakes  and  97 
wards.  Students  from  all  fifty  states  and  over  sixty 
foreign  lands  receive  training  in  the  school’s  13 
colleges  and  75  departments. 

In  addition  to  BYU,  the  Church  operates  three 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Ricks  College  in 
Rexburg,  Jdaho,  with  its  new  president,  Hal  Eyring,  a 
Harvard  Ph.D.,  is  the  Church’s  second  largest  school 
with  over  5100  students.  Rapidly  growing,  Ricks 
increased  its  enrollment  last  year  by  19%,  and  boasts 
a student  body  from  49  states  and  several  foreign 
countries.  Owen  L.  Cook  is  president  of  the  Church 
College  of  Hawaii  at  Laie,  near  Honolulu  which  hosts 
1100  students  from  the  U.S.  mainland,  the  Orient, 
and  the  Pacific.  The  LDS  Business  College  in  Salt 
Lake  City  is  the  smallest  of  the  Church  colleges  with 
800  students.  It  is  fully  accredited,  and  has  one 
student  ward  and  an  excellent  Institute  program  on 
campus. 

Not  long  ago  the  LDS  college  student  desiring 
religious  instruction  had  to  choose  between  a Church 
school  or  one  of  a few  Rocky  Mountain  colleges 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a Institute  program.  Today, 
Institutes  (the  first  of  which  was  organized  at  the 
University  of  Idaho  in  1926)  have  been  situated  near 
200  plus  college  and  University  campuses  where  they 
serve  nearly  50,000  participating  college  students. 
The  instruction  offered  in  these  institutes  is  similar  to 
the  undergraduate  religious  curriculum  at  the  Church 
colleges. 

Where  there  are  too  few  Mormon  students  to  form 
an  Institute,  Deseret  Clubs  can  be  found.  The  first  of 
these  began  on  January  13,  1932,  at  UCLA.  Both 
Institute  and  Deseret  Club  students  find  activity  in 
the  Latter-day  Saint  Student  Association  which 
correlates  student  and  Church  activities  on 
non-Church  related  campuses.  LDSSA  involves  a 
student  council  which  includes  student  leaders  (who 
are  called  and  set  apart),  and  representatives  from 
various  campus  groups  such  as  Institute,  MIA,  and 
from  the  three  Church  fraternal  organizations. 

The  final  and  largest  branch  of  Church  education 
comprises  the  seminaries.  One  hundred  twenty  five 
thousand  students  of  high  school  age  and  younger 
receive  daily  spiritual  instruction.  Some  are  taught  on 
a released-time  basis,  others  during  non-school  hours, 
usually  in  the  early  mornings. 
“Early-morning-seminary”  has  acquainted  many 
students  with  the  joy  of  a sunrise,  and  given  them  a 
droopy-eyed  foretaste  of  the  rigors  of  missionary  life. 

There  are  over  2500  seminary  teachers  in  the 
Church.  Though  centered  in  the  United  States, 
seminaries  are  also  found  in  Mexico,  Germany, 
England,  Scotland,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and 
are  just  beginning  in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Guatemala. 
A subdivision  of  the  seminaries  is  the  Indian  Seminary 
Program  in  which  18,000  Lamanite  students  in  21 
states  and  Mexico  participate. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Church’s  educational 
system,  unparalleled  except  by  the  expansion  of  the 
Church  itself,  brings  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Russian 
author,  philosopher,  and  “prophet,”  Leo  Tolstoy: 

“If  Mormonism  is  able  to  endure,  unmodified,  until 
it  reaches  the  third  and  fourth  generations,  it  is 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  power  the  world  has 
ever  known.” 

Perhaps  some  future  historian  may  look  back  upon 
the  Church’s  rapid  mid-twentieth  sentury  expansion 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  Tolstoy’s 
“prophecy”. 
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experience  for  them.  They  will  not  be  on  just  one 
campus  seeing  young  members  of  the  Church  in  just 
one  city.  Some  of  our  educators  will  have  a stint  out 
in  the  Pacific,  and  see  education  in  that  setting,  and 
then  move  elsewhere;  it  will  be  a very  healthy  thing. 

MONDAY:  Would  you  describe  the  typical  Church 
elementary  school? 

MAXWELL:  Well,  we’ve  got  39  (typical  Church 
schools)  in  Mexico,  which  most  people  don’t  realize. 
We  have  one  large  campus  at  Benemerito  and  then  we 
have  a string  of  chapel  areas  adjoined  by  schools.  Our 
system  is,  as  often  as  not,  a chapel  in  western  Samoa, 
used  as  an  elementary  school,  where  we  can  give 
education  to  a child  for  sixty  bucks  per  year.  And 
that’s  probably  more  typical,  world-wide,  than 
anything.  Chile  is  like  that;  a high  school  plus  some 
elementary  schools. 

MONDAY:  Are  you  building  schools,  renting 
buildings,  or  renovating  old  structures? 

MAXWELL:  We’re  using  chapels  for  our  elementary 
schools  where  it  is  possible,  building  only  where  we 
have  to,  such  as  in  Tahiti.  In  western  Samoa  we  have  a 
campus,  but  normally  we’re  trying  to  use  the 
chapel-school  because  it  saves  us  money.  There’s  no 
reason  why  we  can’t  use  the  chapels;  it’s  the  old 
Mormon  pragmatism.  There’s  no  hostility  between 
education  and  the  Gospel.  We  try  to  put  our  money 
into  operation  rather  than  into  capital  facilities,  but 
we  can’t  always  do  that.  We  can’t  have  high  schools  in 
chapels,  but  we  can  do  it  with  elementary  education. 

MONDAY:  Are  there  very  many  Church  schools  in 
Europe? 

MAXWELL:  No.  And  I should  indicate  to  you  that 
the  policy  of  the  board  is:  where  a government  is 
offering  adequate  and  accessible  education,  the 
members  of  the  Church  (because  they  are  taxpayers) 
should  use  those  facilities.  But  when  you  get  down  to 
a developing  country  where  people  just  aren’t  going 
to  learn  to  read  or  write  unless  we  teach  them,  then 
that’s  where  we  want  to  put  the  emphasis.  Canada  has 
a good  school  system.  Japan  has  the  highest  literacy 
rate  in  the  world— we  don’t  need  to  build  Church 
schools  there.  In  those  situations,  we  concentrate  on 
seminaries  and  institutes.  That  saves  us  dough,  and  it 
permits  us  to  help  the  people  who  are  in  a real  bind. 
When  you’ve  got  an  adequate  system,  you  don’t  have 
to  duplicate  it. 

MONDAY:  Are  there  any  plans  for  any  new 
universities  or  colleges? 

MAXWELL:  No.  I really  think  we’re  going  to  plant 
the  seminary  and  institute  flag.  We  know  that  parents 
and  others  would  really  like  to  have  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  BYU,  but  the  realities  are  such  that  we 
just  can’t  afford  to  have  an  abundance  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

MONDAY:  Does  this  mean  that  BYU  may  become 
a "Mormon  Harvard, ” difficult  to  enter  because  it  will 
take  only  the  cream  of  the  crop? 

MAXWELL:  I think  it’s  going  to  be  difficult  to  get 
into  BYU.  I don’t  want  it  to  become  an  elitist 
institution,  in  terms  of  students.  I think  we’ve  got  to 
keep  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  girl  from  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  who  has  not  had  the  association  with  other 
young  Latter-day  Saints.  You  will  need  to  give  her  a 
fair  shake.  Otherwise,  we  could  become  an  elitist 
institution.  It  will  be,  without  any  question,  the  nerve 
center  of  the  Church  educational  system.  It  is  the 
apex  to  which  we  will  bring  people  for  advanced 
training  from  many  countries.  And  I hope  to  see  it 
develope  some  of  what  I call  "educational 
Everests”— some  areas  which  are  truly  superior,  and 
are  so  recognized  by  peers  around  the  country.  But  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  see  it  become  totally  elitist. 

MONDAY:  Does  that  mean  that  the  emphasis  may 
swing  from  undergraduate  training  to  graduate 
education? 

MAXWELL:  I think  we’re  going  to  have  a mix  at 
BYU  probably  not  unlike  the  one  there  now.  You’ve 
got  about  4000  freshmen  now,  and  then  you  string 
out  through  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes, 
culminating  in  a substantial  graduate  program.  The 
graduate  work,  of  course,  is  about  6 times  as 
expensive  as  freshman  work.  We  could  make  a case 
that  the  graduate  student  is  ready  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world  spiritually.  He’s  had  his  training;  it  may  be 
best  for  him  to  go  encounter  a new  set  of  minds.  He’s 
settled  Church-wise  and  often  may  need  less  guidance 
and  assistance  from  the  Church  than  the  younger 
student. 

So  I don’t  know  precisely  what  the  mix  will  be  at 
BYU.  But  I don’t  see  it  changing  drastically.  I don’t 
see  us  tipping  it  markedly  in  the  direction  of  a 
graduate  institution  for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  it 
is  very  expensive.  Two,  there  is  a case  to  be  made  for 
our  graduate  students  to  get  out  and  have  experience 
at  other  institutions.  And,  third,  we  don’t  want  to 
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freeze  out  some  freshmen  and  sophomores  who 
would  like  the  experience  at  BYU. 

MONDAY:  Is  there  a chance  for  Ricks  to  be 
converted  into  a four-year  college? 

MAXWELL:  I think  that  Ricks  will  continue  to 
play  a junior-college  role  for  the  Church.  This  is 
terribly  important.  We  will  wait  and  see  what  the  new 
president  wants  to  do.  Our  assumption  is  that  it  is 
going  to  operate  as  a junior  college. 

Now,  in  a field  like  education,  with  the  knowledge 
explosion  and  other  events  which  shake  us  and  shape 
us,  some  of  these  things  may  not  be  irrevocable. 
However,  that’s  where  we  are  now. 

MONDAY:  In  a speech  you  gave  two  years  ago  at 
BYU,  you  indicated  that  Church  education  should 
emphasize  the  "peculiarity,  the  universality,  and  the 
mobility”  of  the  LDS  youth.  Does  the  institute 
program  facilitate  "mobility”? 

MAXWELL:  I’m  trying  to  recall  what  I said.  I think 
I probably  called  attention  to  the  new  ball-game  we’re 
in.  The  Church  has  become  universal,  and  the  modern 
Mormon  is  very  mobile,  and  peculiar  in  terms  of  some 
of  his  beliefs.  When  I meant  mobility,  I referred  to 
the  tendency  of  graduates  in  career  pursuits  to  travel 
all  over  the  face  of  this  planet.  We  have  to  educate 
them  to  live,  I think,  in  a mobile  world— chances  are 
you’re  not  going  to  live  in Panguitch— you’re  not  going 
to  stay  home.  Because  you  are  mobile,  we  have  to 
prepare  you  to  live  in  the  world  you  will  be 
encountering,  and  not  assume  that  you  will  be  fixed 
in  some  geographical  area.  That’s  what  I meant  about 
mobility.  You’re  just  going  to  be  in  a dozen  places 
you  never  thought  you’d  be  in  your  life.  And  you’re 
going  to  be  in  a world-wide  Church,  an  international 
Church.  There  will  be  all  new  experiences  which  your 
parents  haven’t  had,  because  they’re  just  happening 
now. 

Now,  you  asked  me  about  the  institutes.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  institutes  sort  of  follow  the  flag,  that  is, 
wherever  the  Church  members  are  present  in 
sufficient  numbers.  If  we  need  an  institute  program  at 
another  university  or  college,  we’ll  try  to  have  it.  But 
those  same  young  Mormons  will  be  just  as  mobile  as 
you  will  be  when  they  finish.  They  will  go  with  the 
four  winds. 

MONDAY:  Will  BYU  make  us  as  mobile  and  as 
world-conscious  as  the  institutes  could:  Sometimes 
we  get  the  impression  that  we  are  isolated  at  the  "Y.  ” 
Perhaps  the  institutes  have  an  advantage? 

MAXWELL:  I think  they  do,  because  they  go 
where  the  students  are  whether  it  is  Oxford,  or  the 
University  of  Frankfurt,  or  Japan.  In  other  words,  we 
are  multi-cultural,  and  the  institute  will  follow  the 
troops  wherever  they  are.  That  means  we’re  helping 
people  on  site,  rather  than  trying  to  bring  them  to  an 
enclave. 

The  enclave  has  some  tremendous  advantages,  but 
we  can’t  service  everybody  there,  (only  about  16  or 
17  per  cent  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Church  are  in  the  Church’s  post-secondary 
institutions).  If  we  are  only  going  to  be  able  to  touch 
that  16  or  17  per  cent,  important  as  they  are,  we 
must  give  some  attention  to  the  other  84  per  cent. 
They’re  all  over  the  world,  and  that’s  why  the 
institute  program  has  to  follow  them.  Your’s  such  a 
great  and  exciting  generation,  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  folly  for  us  to  put  all  our  resources  and  attention 
on  one  segment  of  the  system,  and  feel  that 
everybody  else  has  just  not  made  it. 

MONDAY:  What  kind  of  reaction  has  the  Church 
received  with  regard  to  its  Indian  program?  Has  the 
Church  treated  the  Indian  paternalistically?  Will  the 
Church  educational  system  be  more  deeply  involved 
or  will  it  get  out  of  Indian  education? 

MAXWELL:  Well,  we  have  521  Indian  students  at 
BYU.  We  have  about  14,000  Indians  whom  we  are 
helping  in  terms  of  the  Indian  seminary  program. 
Additionally,  Social  Service  programs  are  doing  quite  a 
bit.  I think  there  are  three  educational  theories  on 
how  to  help  people  who  are  disadvantaged.  One  of 
them  argues  that  it  is  best  to  do  it  on  site,  where  they 
are,  rather  than  bringing  them  out  of  their  culture. 

The  other  argues  that  they  have  got  to  compete  in  our 
American  culture,  and  must  receive  a BYU  experience 
where  they  hone  up  their  skills  to  compete  in  our 
kind  of  system.  The  third  one  is  a fairly  pessimistic 
and  argues  that  unless  you  can  influence  the  home  life 
they  experience  in  their  pre-school  years,  that  much 
of  the  change  that  is  brought  about  through 
education  is  cosmetic. 

Obviously,  the  Church  has  acted  on  the  second 
theory.  I haven’t  seen  ^ny  data  or  longitudinal  studies 
on  outcome  enough  to  know,  so  it  is  too  soon  to 
determine  our  effectiveness.  I think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  respond  to  those  people,  and  that 
we  do  it  in  a way  most  helpful  to  them.  I don’t  have 
continued  on  p.  9 
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Mega- 

Diamond 

Maker 


by  Chris  Fite 

Junior,  Nederland,  Tex. 

number  of  months  ago, 
17, jj  snts  and  residents  of  Provo 
sy  were  given  the  opportunity 
'iew  the  largest  industrial 
made  diamond  in  the  world. 
20  carat  diamond— called  the 
ltdiamond— was  the  result  of 
l years  of  research  and 
rimentation  by  a member  of 
i Brigham  Young  University 
,ty,  Dr.  Howard  Tracy  Hall. 
>fessor  Hall  began  working  on 
Jucing  a diamond  while 
oyed  as  a General  Electric 
:rcher  in  Schenectady,  New 
T In  1954,  he  accomplished 
feat  on  a small  scale,  not  in 
parison  to  the  large 
^diamond.  By  using  a high 
perature,  high  pressure 
ratus,  called  “The  Belt,” 
i he  invented  in  1953,  he  did 
t scientists  had  been 
ipting  for  over  150  years.  In 
2,  Hall’s  diamond  was 
ured  in  the  Man  Made 
ond  Exhibit  in  the  Federal 
|Ce  Building,  Seattle  World’s 
I and  also  in  the  Smithsonian 
9 ute- 

| ; in  leaving  General  Electric 
|-55,  Hall  had  to  abandon  his 
pus  inventions  due  to  the 
.hat  the  patents  belonged  to 
jganization.  But  he  did  not 
Ion  his  work.  In  1956,  he 
ted  a better  high  pressure, 
■temperature  apparatus,  “The 
■ ihedral  Press.”  This  second 
£ allowed  for  the  bonding 
ter  of  fine  diamond  particles 
'oduce  a dense,  strong, 
^ crystalline  body  of  desired 
having  properties  equal  or 
nit  eding  those  of  natural 
>nds.  These  new  diamonds 
ready  being  used  in  wheel 
•ers,  wire  drawing  dies, 
g stones,  cutting  tools,  and 
:tronics.  They  can  be  made 
:hin  disks  up  to  20  carats  in 

; years  ago,  Dr.  Duanne 

In  and  Dr.  Bill  Tope,  along 
Dr.  Hall,  formed  the 
liamond  Corporation  which 
-^continue  to  work  on 
[>ving  the  revolutionary 
Mnd.  At  present  there  are  ten 
■ ssors  and  fifteen  students 
\ ig  on  various  problems. 

Idition  to  his  megadiamond 
sty.  Dr.  Hall  has  written  65 
|hed  articles,  holds  fifteen 
its,  and  has  received 
!,045  in  research  grants. 

scientist  was  born  in 
V Utah  in  October,  1919 
s married  to  Ida  Rose 
JJford.  They  have  seven 
He  received  a B.S.  in 
il  chemistry  with  a minor 
ysics  from  Weber  State 
in  1942,  an  M.S.  from  the 
J sity  of  Utah  in  1943,  and  a 
in  physical  chemistry  in 

re  coming  to  BYU  in  1955 
|ector  of  Research  for  the 
University  and  Professor  of 
jistry,  the  scientist  was  a 
ch  associate  for  General 
:,  a chemist  for  the  U.S. 
of  Mines  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
ical  analyst  for  Sperry 
Mills  in  Ogden,  and 
apher  for  Checketts  Photo 
.n. 
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enough  data  to  know  how  these  students  at  the  Y feel 
about  their  experience  there. 

Being  new  on  the  scene,  I am  not  sufficiently 
informed  in  this  area.  I want  to  help  and  I want  to  do 
it  in  the  best  way.  But  I don’t  yet  know  what  our 
data  shows. 

MONDAY:  Has  the  Church  been  making  a special 
effort  to  put  bilingual  speakers  into  the  educational 
program  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  South 
America? 

MAXWELL:  Yes.  One  of  the  great  things  about  Joe 
Christensen  is  that  he  speaks  Spanish,  and  you  don’t 
need  to  hustle  him  at  all  on  this  issue,  as  he  is  very 
pro-Latin.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  Joe  has  to  do  in 
the  institute  program  is  exactly  the  same  thing.  Get 
Latin  members  of  the  Church  who  are  devoted  in 
their  testimonies  to  go  and  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people.  We  must  adapt,  not  the  doctrine,  but  the 
program  to  the  culture,  so  that  WE  serve  them. 

MONDAY:  Don’t  the  governments  of  some 
countries  require  their  teachers  to  be  nationals? 

MAXWELL:  In  Tahiti,  you  have  to  be  French.  So 
we  have  to  go  to  France  to  get  French  Mormons,  and 
that’s  what  we’ve  done.  But  as  fast  as  we  can  have 
Samoan  members  teaching  Samoan  members,  etc.,  the 
better  off  we’ll  be,  in  my  judgment.  This  is  exciting, 
because  Tonga  (Tonga,  you  know,  is  20  per  cent 
LDS— the  highest  percentage  of  any  country  in  the 
world)  has  the  big  Liahona  High  School.  As  soon  as 
we  can  teach  Tongans  to  teach  Tongans,  the  better 
'off  we’ll  be.  Then  we  won’t  have  the  typical 
American  going  and  living  : l a nice  house  among  the 
natives.  We  have  a great  corps  of  teachers  out  there, 
but  it  gives  us  extra  problems  wherr  American 
members  teach  the  members  in  a foreign  country. 

MONDAY:  What  is  really  your  biggest  headache? 
Finding  teachers?  Is  it  motivating  the  Latter-day 
Saints  or  getting  educators  to  see  the  LDS  point  of 
view? 

MAXWELL:  We  have  to  try  harder  to  identify 
non-American  members  who  look  like  real  comers, 
get  them  trained,  and  get  career  expectations  built  for 
them.  In  the  past,  I think  it  has  happened  by 
indirection  rather  than  by  active  recruitment.  I think 
more  often  now  we  need  to  identify  the  kind  of 
outstanding  person  we  want,  get  him  in  the 
educational  stream  he  wants  to  be  in,  and  then  get 
him  back  to  his  culture. 

MONDAY : You  mentioned  earlier  in  the  interview 
that  you  thought  our  generation  is  idealistically 
oriented  and  less  materialistic.  Is  that  an  indication 
that  salaries  are  low? 

MAXWELL:  No,  the  irony  of  it  is  that  salary 
schedules  for  seminaries  and  institutes  are  slightly 
above  the  counterpart  salaries  in  the  public  school 
systems. 

MONDAY : Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  those 
are  specifically? 

MAXWELL:  We’ve  moved  our  salaries  so  that 

they  are  comparable  or  slightly  better  than  those  of 
public  school  teachers.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
people  to  make  massive  sacrifices.  I think  what  I was 
alluding  to  when  I said  that  your  generation  is  more 
idealistic  and  less  materialistic  is  that  the  bright  young 
man  who  thinks  he’d  like  to  go  into  physics,  or 
medicine  can  be  persuaded  to  look  at  another  career, 
where  he  is  very  much  needed,  and  where,  in  many 
ways,  he  will  have  a longer-term  impact  on  people. 
And  I think  we’re  going  to  appeal  to  more  of  you 
because  you  don’t  have  to  have  a $50,000  a year 


salary.  Meanwhile  in  the  neat  and  potato  world  of 
seminary  salaries,  I think  tl  ey  are  slightly  better  than 
any  kind  of  counterparts  arcund. 

MONDAY:  What  are  the  future  plans  for  financing 
Church  education;  no  doubt,  it  will  become  even 
more  expensive? 

MAXWELL:  Money  will  come  from  tithing  and 
school  fees,  plus  what  we  can  raise  in  development 
work.  We  hope  the  latter  will  become  more  significant 
as  a source  of  revenue.  We’re  trying  to  raise  money 
for  the  whole  system  now,  not  just  BYU.  It  will  be  a 
mix  of  those  three  things,  and  that  will  vary  from 
country  to  country.  There  are  some  places  where  the 
people  just  can’t  pay.  If  the  average  wage  is  $1.60  a 
day— then  we  just  can’t  charge  a father  with  8 kids  a 
high  fee  and  expect  them  to  pay.  So  that  fee  level  will 
vary. 

MONDAY:  Do  you  intend  to  export  funds  from 
the  wealthier  areas  of  the  Church  to  the  poorer  areas 
in  order  to  finance  education? 

MAXWELL:  I think  our  development  program  will 
find  ways  to  appeal  to  the  affluent  members  of  the 
Church  in  terms  of  the  great  contribution  they  could 
make  to  the  less  affluent  members  of  our  educational 
system.  There  are  a lot  of  ways  in  which  people  could 
enjoy  the  dignity  of  contributing.  And  it  takes  so 
little  sometimes,  so  little. 

MONDAY:  Is  the  development  program  a fairly 
new  one? 

MAXWELL:  Well,  not  at  BYU. It’s  the  first  time 
we’ve  had  a total  development  program  for  the  entire 
Church  educational  system,  and  it  is  just  getting 
started  on  that  level,  but  BYU  has  been  at  it  for  quite 
a few  years. 

MONDAY : Do  you  have  any  unusual  schools? 

MAXWELL:  The  little  village  of  Malaila,  in  western 
Samoa  is  quite  dramatic.  It  is  way  off  in  the 
boondocks,  and  that  couple  there  is  so 
dedicated— they  are  both  Samoans.  That  kind  of 
story,  and  the  chapel-school  story,  needs  to  be  told. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  unique,  not  many  churches  are 
doing  it— not  many  institutions  are  doing  it.  In  the 
Indian  program  we  have  some  people  living  out  in 
trailers  on  reservations.  Young  couples  who  are  there 
to  teach  the  Indians.  Now  that  has  a kind  of  glamour 
to  it.  We  have  schools  in  “fahles”— that’s  the  word  for 
grass  shack— which  can  be  built  very  economically. 
These  would  be  some  of  the  more  non-traditional 
schools. 

MONDAY : Is  there  any  volunteer  program  students 
can  get  involved  in  before  they  graduate? 

MAXWELL:  Not  yet  but  I think  there  ought  to  be. 
One  of  the  several  ways  that  we  can  cope  with  size 
and  cost  is  volunteerism.  I think  we  have  got  to  find 
some  ways  to  plug  people  into  this  system  and  let 
them  make  volunteer  contributions  whenever  they’re 
free  to  do  so.  It  has  not  been  developed  but  in  my 
judgment,  needs  to  be  developed,  is  that  we  tap  both 
the  abilities  and  the  idealism  of  young  people  and  at 
the  same  time  help  others.  We  need  to  beware  of 
getting  ourselves  into  an  unintended  condescension. 
Institute  students  often  want  to  run  down  to  Mexico 
to  “give”  the  people  “something;”  “help”  is  not 
helpful  unless  it  is  done  right.  Having  said  that,  I want 
to  emphasize  that  there  are  a lot  of  ways  that 
volunteerism  can  be  used  more  effectively  than  it  is 
now  being  used. 

It  is  an  exciting  time,  as  you  can  tell,  I am  very 
interested  in  it,  we’ve  got  a good  staff.  We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a tremendous  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Church’s  educational  system. 


Ron  Wilkinson 
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Joseph  Smith, 

The  Educator 

REMARKS  ON  JOSEPH  SMITH'S 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

by  Hyrum  L.  Andrus 

Professor  of  Religious  Instruction 

Joseph  Smith  taught  that  a true  educational 
program  should  have  a divine  purpose  with  a two-fold 
objective:  First,  it  should  teach  man  how  to 
commune  with  God  so  that  he  can  receive  truth  by 
revelation  from  the  Supreme  Intelligence.  Second,  it 
should  teach  man  the  law  of  God  as  it  applies  to  all 
phases  of  life— spiritual,  social,  economic,  political, 
etc.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  kingdom  of  God  be 
fully  established  on  earth.  A third  purpose  in  the 
Prophet's  philosophy  of  education  was  to  teach  the 
Saints  the  things  of  this  world  so  they  could  reason 
with  unregenerated  men  on  their  plane  of  life  and 
elevate  them  to  the  higher  programs  of  Zion. 

Joseph  Smith  held  that  man  can  obtain  truth  . 
through  spiritual  and  intellectual  processes.  He 
should  utilize  both  methods  in  his  quest  for 
understanding.  In  evaluating  the  two  methods,  he 
said:  "The  best  way  to  obtain  truth  and  wisdom  is 
not  to  ask  if  from  books,  but  to  go  to  God  in  prayer, 
and  obtain  divine  teachings."1 

From  this  source  the  Prophet  acquired  the  great 
truths  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Church  in  this 
dispensation.  In  the  First  Vision,  he  learned  the  true 
character  of  God  and  "many  other  things"  which  he 
did  not  write  in  his  account  of  that  great  theophany.2 
He  was  later  "shown"  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
America,3  and  by  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual 
processes  he  translated  a record  of  those  ancient 
peoples.  In  an  extended  vision  which  lasted  for 
possibly  two  hours,  Joseph  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon 
saw  the  future  destiny  of  the  human  race  in 
eternity.4  They  then  recorded  merely  one  hundredth 
part  of  that  which  they  had  seen.5  In  vision,  the 
Prophet  also  saw  the  true  pattern  of  church 
organization,  and  he  then  set  about  to  organize  the 
Saints  "according  to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  the 
pattern  shown"  to  him.6  Of  the  way  he  studied  the 
Bible,  the  latter-day  Seer  reported:  "After  I got 
through  translating  the  Book  of  Mormon,  I took  up 
the  Bible  to  read  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  I read 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  / saw  the  things  as 
they  were  done.  I turned  over  the  next  and  the  next, 
and  the  whole  passed  before  me  like  a grand 
panorama;  and  so  on  chapter  after  chapter  until  I 
read  the  whole  of  it.  / saw  it  all.  Then  I think  of  the 
sectarian  priests  boasting  of  what  they  know.  Why  I 
have  forgotten  a thousand  times  more  than  ever  they 
knew.”  7 

Joseph  Smith  often  referred  to  the  divine  principles 
by  which  man  can  acquire  truth.  "A  person  may 
profit  by  noticing  the  first  intimation  of  the  spirit  of 
revelation,"  he  said;  "for  instance,  when  you  feel 
pure  intelligence  flowing  into  you,  it  may  give  you 
sudden  strokes  of  ideas."  It  is  in  this  way  that  man 
must  acquire  salvation. 

"Thus  by  learning  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
understanding  it,"  the  Prophet  concluded,  "you  may 
grow  into  the  principle  of  revelation,  until  you 
become  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."8  Speaking  of  the 
way  to  salvation  he  said:  "We  consider  that  God  has 
created  man  with  a mind  capable  of  instruction,  and  a 
faculty  which  may  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
heed  and  diligence  given  to  the  light  communicated 
from  heaven  to  the  intellect;  and  that  the  nearer  man 
approaches  perfection,  the  clearer  are  his  views,  and 
the  greater  his  enjoyments,  till  he  has  overcome  the 
evils  of  his  life  and  lost  every  desire  for  sin;  and  like 
the  ancients,  arrives  at  that  point  of  faith  where  he  is 
wrapped  in  the  power  and  glory  of  his  Maker  and  is 
caught  up  to  dwell  with  Him."9 

A revelation  referring  specifically  to  this  method  of 
acquiring  truth  states:  "He  that  keepeth  his  [i.e., 
God's]  commandments  receiveth  truth  and  light, 
until  he  is  glorified  in  truth  and  knoweth  all 
things."'10  Obedience  to  God  brings  the  Spirit  of 
revelation  into  man's  life,  and  through  a process  of 
spiritual  maturation,  men  can  eventually  be  glorified 
and  know  all  things. 

The  Lord  revealed  that,  "The  glory  of  God  is 
intelligence,  or,  in  other  words,  light  and  truth;"  he 
then  added,  "I  have  commanded  you  to  bring  up 
your  children  in  light  and  truth."1 1 The  Prophet 
spoke  of  acquiring  divine  truth  by  revelation  when  he 
declared  that  "the  principle  of  knowledge  is  the 

continued  on  p.  12 


Hats 

by  J.  Keith  Melville 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

After  every  off-year  election  the 
news  media  and  the  political 
pundits  analyze  the  election  and 
start  the  speculation  about  the 
likely  candidates  for  the  greatest 
of  all  political  sweepstakes— the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  is  always  focused  on 
the  opposition  party  and  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
potential  candidates  are  carefully 
scrutinized. 

George  Romney's  smashing 
victory  in  Michigan  in  1966 
brought  him  immediately  into  the 
presidential  limelight.  News 
writers  helped  create  this  brightest 
star  in  the  Republican  presidential 
firmament.  But  the  star  fell,  also 
with  the  help  of  the  press,  and  the 
Republican  nomination  was  won 
by  Richard  Nixon. 

Immediately  following  the  1970 
election,  Senator  Edmund 
Muskie’s  hat  was  tossed  into  the 
ring  by  the  news  media.  The 
former  Governor  of  Maine  and 
Vice-Presidential  candidate  in 
1968  is  an  attractive  hopeful.  He 
has  a cool,  easy  style  in  his 
approach  to  the  issues  facing 
America  today.  He  is  a leader  in 
the  fight  against  pollution, 
opposed  to  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  critical  of  the 
President’s  economic  policies. 
Muskie’s  knowledge  about  foreign 
policy,  however  is  weak.  To 
remedy  this  he  requested  a 
position  on  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  took  a 
fifteen  day  tour  in  January  to  the 
Middle  East,  West  Germany  and 
Russia. 

Muskie  hugs  the  middle  of  the 
road  in  the  Democratic  party,  and 
has  support  from  independents  as 
well  as  the  college-educated, 
affluent  suburbanites  who  hold 
significant  positions  of  power  in 
the  party.  Even  though  he  will  be 
the  target  of  other  presidential 
candidates,  he  will  be  hard  to 
dislodge  as  the  front-runner  of  the 
Democratic  party. 

The  tempo  of  presidential 
interest  has  been  quickened  by 


In  the  Ring 


the  public  announcement  of 
Senator  George  McGovern  of 
South  Dakota,  and  the  obvious 
maneuverings  of  Senators  Birch 
Bayh  of  Indiana  and  Harold 
Hughes  of  Iowa.  Senator  Henry 
M . (Scoop)  J ackson  of 
Washington  is  toying  with  the 
possibilities  of  his  own  candidacy 
and  is  getting  encouragement 
from  the  more  hawkish 
Democratic  leaders.  In  addition, 
Senators  Hubert  Humphrey,  Ted 
Kennedy,  Fred  Harris  and 


newcomer  Adlai  Stevenson  III  f* 
frequently  mentioned  and  car1 
be  dismissed  as  possi 
candidates. 

There  are  so  many  Democr  I 
hats  in,  or  nearly  in,  the  ring  > 
the  election  of  1 972  is  going  t»  ' 
an  exciting  one.  All  of 
contenders,  who  have  surfa  )• 
are  U.S.  Senators,  and  each  ir  S 
own  way  is  an  attract  ■ 
formidable  candidate. 

George  McGovern,  a for 

continued  on  r 


If  you’re  looking  fora  ring, 
now  you  know  where  to  look. 
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Devotional  can’t  buy  anything  to 
indicate  his  preference. 

Third,  PTV  was  not  created  in 
the  image  of  CTV.  The  regular 
commercial  station  is  interested  in 
“bucks”  and  must  therefore  be  a 
slave  to  the  audience.  PTV 
attempts  to  be  a servant  that 
uplifts  and  not  just  appeases. 
However  noble  this  idea  may  be, 
“upliftingness”  is  just  not  really 
big  in  TV  circles  these  days. 

ON  SNOW 

Forth,  KBYU-TV  was  dealt  a 
dirty  deal  by  the  unscrupulous 

Continued  on  p.  14 


Search  of  Otherselves 


[Tristan  Pico 

r,  West  Covina,  Caiif. 

&eryone  is  so  lucky  as  I 
lat  roommates  I have!  If 
; who  stole  my  bread  last 
'n’t  condemning  the  one 
his  bread  this  week,  then 
ow  who  gave  the  family 
yening  lesson  in  “Let  us 
ak  kind  words...”  is 

11  about  them  both.  But 
fninor  disagreements  (and 
jajor  disagreements),  one 
Is  us  together  and  makes 
k.  We  all  love  KBYU-TV. 
,ly  just  the  fact  that  we’ve 
I of  it  is  enough  to  make 
:vant-garde  cadre  of  one 
another.  When  did  this 
y begin?  Well,  that  takes 
History. 

BER  15,  1965 
i way  back  in  the  days 
the  JKB  annex  was 
but  a completed  set  of 
sd  plans  that  KBYU-TV 
to  being.  Old  KLOR-TV 
s first  TV  station)  had 
anquished  by  public 
and  BYU  hurriedly 
up  its  license.  It  wasn’t 
r when  KBYU,  on  a chill 
Jr  day  in  1965-the  15th 
act,  finally  took  to  the  air 
ix  should  never  have  such 
i).  It’s  not  known  how 
pple  saw  that  momentous 
ijrfj  broadcast  of  “Time  and 
ture”  but  the  fan  letter 
; received  within  the  next 
lays  was  very 
ing  ...  all  except  for  the 
which  was  stamped 


th  any  fledgling 
ation  (see  “phoenix” 
\BYU-TV  still  has  a few 
, and  I’m  just  simplistic 
to  believe  that  most  of 
ne  from  a lack  of  peif. 

:e  blood  of  TV  is  green, 
is  just  may  be  where 
cial  TV  (CTV)  has  its 
?e  over  Public  TV  (PTV, 
cational  TV  to  us 
;s).  It’s  not  that  money 
everything,  but  it  has  a 
i with  the  way  Bob  Hope 
: compete  with  Dr.  Pope’s 
ectures,  or  how  the 
00  set  for  a Barbra 
Special  outdazzles  the 
ikcase  borrowed  from  a 
tudio.  Money  evidently 
/ an  edge. 

than  the  monetary 
) enjoyed  by  commercial 
5 are  other  problems  too. 
iced  the  new  name  for 
mercial  TV,  Public  TV 
/ell,  PTV  got  off  to  such 
Jously  poor  start,  a new 
go  with  its  new  name 
ry  well  have  been:  “PTV” 
everybody;  but  then,  it 
ry  to  be.”  In  fact  it  was 
or  no  one.  PTV  might 
apitalized  on  this 
ance  by  parodying  the 
acock”  with  a steaming 
laver,  but  alas  it  lacked  a 
ard. 

, the  audience  of  PTV 
inonstrate  its  love  for  a 
gram  as  well  as  the  CTV 
e.  The  Bonanza  lover 
ave  to  write  fan  mail  to 
ireen,  he  just  buys  a 
ut  the  lover  of  Tuesday 


No  man  is  free 
until  all  men  are  free. 
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Joseph  Smith,  Educator  from  p.  10 
principle  of  salvation."  He  added,  "Then  knowledge 
through  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ  is  the  grand 
key  that  unlocks  the  glories  and  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  " 1212 

Joseph  Smith  stressed  the  reality  of  this  method  of 
acquiring  truth:  "I  assure  the  Saints  that  truth,  in 
reference  to  these  matters  [i.e.,  eternal  principles] 
can  and  may  be  known  through  the  revelations  of 
God  in  the  way  of  His  ordinances  [which  are  legal 
channels  of  revelation] , and  in  answer  to  prayer."  It 
is  possible  to  acquire  a phenomenal  degree  of  truth 
by  applying  the  higher  principles  of  revelation.  The 
latter-day  Seer  said:  "Could  you  gaze  into  heaven  five 
minutes,  you  would  know  more  than  you  would  by 
reading  all  that  ever  was  written  on  the  subject."13 

The  Prophet  also  advocated  other  methods  of 
acquiring  truth.  He  wrote  by  revelation  that  the 
Saints  were  to  "seek  learning  ...  by  study  and  also 
by  faith.15  But  acquisition  of  truth  by  study  was  a 
means  they  were  to  employ  because  they  lacked  the 
ability  to  learn  by  faith.  The  full  statement  reads: 
"And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek  ye  diligently  and 
teach  one  another  words  of  wisdom;  seek  learning, 
even  by  study  and  also  by  faith."15  By  study  man 
develops  faith;  by  the  application  of  faith  comes  the 
revelation  of  the  Spirit  and  a knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Here  is  a principle  that  man  must  learn  and  apply  if 
he  is  to  realize  his  full  potential,  on  earth  and  in 
eternity.  Joseph  Smith  observed  that  Enoch, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Paul,  and  many  others  in  ancient 
times  acquired  great  knowledge  through  faith.16  This 
method  requires  man  to  use  his  full  intellectual 
powers,  but,  in  addition,  man  must  reach  up  to  God 
with  desire  and  hope  so  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
become  a principle  of  revelation  within  him.  By 
cultivating  this  principle,  man  can  obtain  divine  truth 
until  he  has  power  to  return  to  the  presence  of 
God.17  The  Prophet  declared  that  every  man 
remaining  on  the  earth  after  the  millenial  kingdom  is 
established  must  eventually  come  to  know  the  Lord 
through  the  principle  of  revelation.18 

The  Saints  were  also  encouraged  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  world.  A revelation 
states:  "Study  and  learn,  and  become  acquainted 
with  all  good  books,  and  with  languages,  tongues,  and 
people."19  The  Lord  instructed  the  Prophet  "to 
obtain  a knowledge  of  history,  and  of  countries,  and 
of  kingdoms,  of  laws  of  God  and  man."20  The  Elders 
were  also  commanded  to  acquire  an  understanding 
"of  things  both  in  heaven  and  in  the  earth,  and  under 
the  earth;  things  which  have  been,  things  which  are, 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass;  things  which 
are  at  home,  things  which  are  abroad;  the  wars  and 
the  perplexities  of  the  nations,  and  the  judgments 
which  are  on  the  land;  and  a knowledge  also  of 
countries  and  of  kingdoms."21 

But  aside  from  its  general  intrinsic  value,  the  Saints 
were  to  acquire  secular  knowledge  as  a means  of 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  God.  Having  given  the 
Elders  the  instructions  in  the  last  statement  above, 
the  revelation  added:  ".  . . that  ye  may  be  prepared  in 
all  things  when  I shall  send  you  again  to  magnify  the 
calling  whereunto  I have  called  you,  and  the  mission 
with  which  I have  commissioned  you."22  The  Saints 
were  to  obtain  secular  knowledge  "for  the  salvation 
of  Zion."23  Zion  was  to  be  built  as  an  ensign  to  the 
world,  to  which  people  would  come  to  learn  of  God's 
ways.  That  they  might  be  able  to  converse 
intelligently  with  others  on  their  level  of  life  and 
bring  them  up  to  the  higher  plane  which  the  gospel 
made  possible,  the  Saints  were  to  acquire  knowledge 
of  secular  things. 

As  a new  social  order,  the  society  of  Zion  was  to  be 
built  on  the  spiritual  foundation  of  the  gospel  which, 
when  applied  properly  an;  fully,  will  prepare  every 
faithful  person  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the  second 
Comforter  and  to  have  personal  communion  with 
those  who  dwell  in  glory  beyond  the  veil. 

On  this  spiritual  foundation  new  and  more 
meaningful  social,  economic,  and  political  relations 
were  to  be  developed  among  the  Saints.  The 
regenerated  family  unit  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
social  system  of  Zion.  A divine  economic  program, 
known  as  the  United  Order,  was  to  be  implemented. 
And  a new  educational  system,  known  as  the  School 
of  the  Prophet,  was  established  for  those  men  who 
had  made  their  calling  and  election  sure  to  celestial 
glory,  with  the  object  of  teaching  principles  relevant 
to  those  on  that  plane  of  spiritual  truth  and  power. 

The  Saints  were  expected  to  use  divine  methods  in 
acquiring  eternal  truth,  and  they  were  also  challenged 
to  apply  those  principles  in  building  the  society  of 
Zion  on  the  foundation  of  revealed  gospel  teachings. 
Thus  education  by  study  and  by  revelation  would  be 
one  of  the  significant  features  of  the  great  millenial 
kingdom  which  the  Saints  are  to  build  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  Christ. 


Sn?7io'XSLuE.?U!rAV!l0«^.W'DE-  'NC  ' 
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Begin  with  the  stereotyped 
serious-bookworm  (glasses,  four 
locks  on  the  door,  long  words  and 
“absurd  inhibitions”  about 
something  as  “wholesome”  as 
stripping  in  front  of  a total 
stranger).  Sometimes,  as  here,  the 
bookworm  is  a man,  (the 
ministers  in  “Rain”  and  The 
Scarlet  Letter  are  prototypes), 
sometimes  a woman,  but  the 
cliches  are  the  same. 

Enter  the  “Woman  of  the 
Streets”  or  (“Man  of  the  World”). 
From  there  on,  it’s  downhill.  Oh, 
there’s  a “message”  at  the  end, 
but  to  say  that  the  effort  behind 
it  was  even  quarter-hearted  would 
be  generous.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
movie  portrays  (in  sweaty  detail) 
Barbra’s  efforts  to  loosen  up  old 
George:  enticing  him  to  her  bed, 
telling  him  the  particulars  of  her 
jobs  as  fetish  partner,  getting  him 
to  smoke  pot  to  show  he’s  not 


FOOT 

NOTES 


square,  and  luring  him 
shared  bathtub.  A I H 
accompanied  by  wisei| 
delivered  with  Streisand’s  1 1 
comic  timing.  All  this  poi 
graphically  with  the  expost  F 
proud  parents’  first  home  s 
of  “Peewee  in  the  Tub.”  f 
THEN— in  the  two  minut  s 
were  apportioned  t 
“message,”  George  drags 
up  a hill  in  Central  Park,  ; 
angrily  at  some  dogs,  and  [ k 
incoherently  about  “Ai  ■ 
That’s  what  we  are!  Anima  t 
anyone  had  had  the  fores  P 
copyright  that  line  when  ) 1 
were  first  began,  he  couli  ^ 
purchased  Howard  F 
outright  by  now.)  Thjp 
message?  That  over-shadei1 
the  bilge  that  went  before?  f 
Hollywood  knows  bett<  f 
any  of  the  rest  of  us  how 
in  trouble  the  movie  indU  f[ 
The  current  bright  id  1,1 
salvaging  the  picture  busim  I1, 
do  remakes  of  old  classics  i; 
have  proven  t t 
popularity— “Wuthering  H* 
“A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  (jfe 


either  completed  or 

iprel  ■ 


process.  But  I’m  appref 
Given  the  passion  of  H<j 
and  Catherine  (which  m«f  p 
story  of  Georgie  Owl  and 
Pussycat  look  pallid  i 9 
where  won’t  bad  taste  l(| 
film  makers? 


Reviews 


Hush  Puppies  multi-color  track  shoes 
come  in  a whole  gang  of  colors. 

One’s  gotta  be  just  your  speed. 

Work  boots,  too.  No-nonsense  styling. 
Low  cuts  or  high-tops. 

Plenty  of  mileage  in  these  suede 
leather  shoes  with  tough 
crepe  soles. 

Yours  from  $17  to  $23. 


"The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat" 
Gave  Me  Rabies. 

or  MOVIGOER  BEWARE 
by  E.B. 


If  things  keep  on,  Barbra 
Streisand  will  have  more 
experience  with  bombs  than  the 
crews  tearing  up  North  Vietnam. 

Oh,  yes,  we  all  know  Funny 
Girl  was  a financial  success,  and 
the  songs  are  memorable,  but  have 
you  ever  talked  to  anybody  who 
didn’t  apologize  for  that  tedious 
second  half?  Then  came  Dolly. 
More  apologies:  Streisand  was 
great  but  the  picture  limped  and 
lumbered.  Still  a third 
extravaganza:  On  A Clear  Day 
You  Can  See  Forever.  Well,  the 
dreamers  behind  that  one  may 
have  been  looking  for  forever,  but 
all  most  moviegoers  saw  was 
twenty-five  minutes  that  could 
have  been  cut  out,  had  anyone 
shown  a little  mercy. 

The  three  biggies  fell  flat  on 
their  budgets,  so  Someone  got  the 
idea  of  a “little”  picture— no  big 
sets,  no  extensive  costumes  for  a 
change  (in  the  picture  she  carries 
her  entire  wardrobe  around  in  a 
mod  duffle  bag),  and,  guess  what, 
Streisand  doesn’t  sing  a note! 

She  should  have.  It  wouldn’t 
have  improved  the  picture,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  pleasant 
than  what  we’re  given.  And  I’m 
referring  only  partially  to  the 
coarse  language.  Nearly  as  bad  as 
that  was  the  prolonged  irritation 
of  Streisand  establishing  the 
character  as  a compulsive  talker. 
Listen,  one  sentence  from  that 
perpetual-motion  mouth  and  I’m 
convinced  already.  There’s  such  a 
thing  as  over-kill. 

To  once-dedicated  movie-goers 
now  sadly  watching  the  decline 
and  fall  of  American  cinema,  the 
film  is  educational.  Stripped  of  its 
props  and  extravagance,  it  shows 
clearly  two  things  that  are  wrong 
with  movies  today. 

First,  the  waste  of  real  talent. 
No  one,  not  the  whole  United 
Arab  Republic,  can  deny  that 
Barbra  Streisand  is  richly  gifted, 
imaginative,  delightful — truly  one 
of  a kind.  And  George  Segal  has 
marvelous  comic  talents.  So  it  is 
throughout  the  film  world-actors 
and  actresses  of  great  comic 
and/or  dramatic  skill  consistently 
starring  in  duds. 

Second,  a foolish  story.  And  by 
“foolish,’’  I don’t  mean 
“nonsensical”— nonsense  can  be 
charming.  But  here  we  have  a trite 
idea  that’s  been  worked  to  death. 


Make  tracks. 
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Whatever  Happened 
;;  To  Universals? 

si  Lael  J.  Woodbury 

/ sistant  Dean 
''liege  and  Fine  Arts  and 
Atnmunications 

A ' think  that  I’m  out  of  step  with  my  artistic 
' ithers.  I’ve  listened  to  lovingly  composed  and 
; : earsed  musical  selections  while  the  audience  visited 
i dozed.  I’ve  sat  through  plays-some  call  them 
A ys-which  mystified  and  angered  spectators 
4 au$e  they  did  not  receive  what  they  thought  they 
"1  | purchased.  Yet  the  performers  are  less  anxious 
1 I . 

1 know  the  artists’  defense.  “To  provoke  the 
i ;tator,  to  make  him  think,  is  my  objective!  If  he 
i ’t  understand  and  appreciate  my  work  now  I’ll  just 
e i to  wait  until  he  reaches  my  level.  This  happened 
f nany  fine  artists  in  the  past.” 
fl  lit  this  defense  is  based  on  romantic  legendry,  not 
■ x .Most  great  art  is  seen  as  great  in  the  lifetime  of 
j creator.  Rather,  I believe  that  many  artists 
*:  fficiently  examine,  discover,  and  build  their  art 
n principles  which  are  universal— principles  which 
i applicable  to  most  cultures,  which  do  not  require 
>ialized  training  for  appreciation. 

.hat  principles  are  universal?  Presumably,  which 
oi  t closely  parallel  universal  life  experience.  For 
:a  mple,  earth  man  measures  life  chronologically.  He 
:ij  :ks  of  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow;  and  since 
is  fifteenth  century,  at  least,  he  depicts  time  visually 
i e perceives  his  world.  That  is,  each  picture  must 
iomplete  in  space  as  it  would  be  seen  at  one 
astt 


moment.  Why,  then,  is  it  fashionable  today  to  choose 
non-chronological  artistic  structures?  The  artist 
departs  from  a chronological  development  at  grave 
risk. 

It  is  true  that  a cyclic  or  panoramic  structure  is 
defensible.  It  may  even  approximate  celestial  time  as 
described  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastics.  But  if  the  artist 
is  concerned  about  communication— and  why  else 
should  art  exist?  he  must  carefully  inform  his 
audience  when  he  departs  from  a time  structure 
different  from  man’s  own. 

Again,  the  artist  must  repeatedly  ask:  “What 
compels  you  to  examine  my  work?”  In  drama  this 
compelling  tension  is  generated  by  creating  a Major 
Dramatic  Question:  Will  Hamlet  Kill  Claudius?  Will 
Oedipus  Discover  Who  Brought  the  Curse?  The 
musical  composer  establishes  a theme  and  then 
departs  from  it;  the  graphic  artist  alters  space  with 
form  and  color.  In  each  instance  the  artist  generates 
tension  by  using  the  same 
psychological-universal-principle:  he  establishes  a 
tendency  or  state  of  order  which  he  interrupts  with 
stimuli. 

This  condition  of  tension,  this  “delicious  danger” 
which  the  audience  is  anxious  to  resolve,  leads  to  a 
third  universal  principle:  the  constant  desire  of  us  all 
“to  return  home”.  Artistic  tension  places  us  in  a state 
of  psychological  jeopardy  which  we  resist.  You  can 
observe  the  principle  easily  by  lifting  the  record 
needle  just  before  the  final  satisfying  chords  of  a 
symphony.  Because  you  cannot  hear  the  orchestra 
“return  home,”  you  continue  in  a state  of  tension. 
This  principle,  then,  explains  why  you  remain 
through  the  presentation  of  the  art  work.  You  are 
anxious  to  return  home,  to  answer  the  question,  to 
enjoy  that  satisfaction  thaf  comes  with  the  resolution 
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of  artfully  induced  tension. 

However,  a significant  hazard  awaits  the  artist  here. 
He  must  communicate  with  mounting  intensity  or 
complexity  so  as  to  overcome  stimulus  tolerance.  It 
may  even  be  true  that  the  only  measure  of  art’s 
greatness  is  its  ability  to  withstand  audience 
perceptual  fatigue.  That  is,  mediocre  works  sustain  a 
tension-condition  only  briefly,  while  great  works  such 
as  Oedipus,  the  Mona  Lisa,  and  Beethoven’s  Fifth 
Symphony  are  so  profound,  complex,  and  subtle  that 
centuries  have  not  dimmed  their  ability  to  generate 
artistic  tension. 

Obviously,  then,  if  the  work  confuses  you,  if  it 
poses  no  compelling  tension,  if  it  neither  creates  a 
strong  desire  “to  return  home”  nor  gives  you  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  so,  and  if  it  fails  to  command 
your  lasting  interest,  it  is  working  against  universal 
principles.  It  is  true  that  some  art  works  defy  these 
principles  successfully,  but  always  because  the  artist 
carefully  calculated  that  choice,  not  because  he 
ignored  the  principles’  validity. 

I have  not  listed  man  in  this  description  of  some 
universal  principles  because,  despite  Aristotle’s 
dictum  that  tragedy  consists  of  an  “imitation  of  a 
[human]  action”,  I do  not  in  this  context  see  man  as 
the  center  of  the  universe— “the  measure  of  all 
things.”  Closer  to  the  mark  was  Pythagoras  who  saw 
number  (or  form)  as  the  soul  of  the  universe— the  one 
constant  which  pervades  all. 

This  concept  explains  my  pleasure  in  the  recent 
“plastic”  show  in  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center.  I see 
only  a tenuous  relationship  between  these  shapes  and 
man;  the  beauty  of  their  geometry  is  enough  for  me. 
But  the  best  of  these  works  exemplify  the  principles  I 
have  discussed,  and  illuminate  my  contention  that  an 
artist  cannot  be  artistic  without  them. 
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Spring  is  now  springing  and  will  be  sprung  in  20 
days,  bringing  with  it  blue  skies,  green  trees,  red 
flowers,  yellow  sunshine,  and  nude  waists,  according 
to  the  “fashion  experts.” 

The  first  four  may  be  seen  in  abundance  on 
campus,  but  the  last  will  be  hard  to  find. 

“Sexy  slivers  of  nude  waists”  are  in,  according  to 
Harper’s  Bazaar.  They’re  in  here  at  the  Y,  too  — in 
the  dean’s  office,  within  about  two  minutes  of 
showing. 

Statements  floating  around  the  fashion  world  this 
March  include  “watch  for  fashions  that  mold  your 
whole  middle,”  “you  can  practically  count  your  ribs” 
and  “the  waist  is  always  on  display.”  I think  I’ll  keep 
mine  for  private  showings,  thank  you. 

Maxis  “slit  hip  high  on  both  sides”  are  a Spring 
thing,  but  according  to  BYU  dress  standards,  they 
need  two  good  seams  right  up  the  sides. 

And  while  we’re  speaking  of  maxis,  those 
ankel-length  bolts  of  cloth  that  make  the  girls  feel 
feminine  and  the  guys  grumble,  did  you  know  that, 
actually,  they  are  against  school  dress  standards? 
Skirts  should  have  hems  “near  the  knee”  according  to 
the  dress  code  printed  in  the  January  19  and 
February  1 issues  of  the  Daily  Universe,  as  well  as  in 
the  pamphlet  “What  Goes  On  At  BYU.”  And  as  one 
BYU  male  groaned,  “Maxis  have  hems  a long  way 
from  the  knee.” 

So  what  is  there,  anyway,  that  really  can  be  worn 
on  campus  this  spring? 

Capes  are  quite  fashionable,  for  those  who  want 
fashion  above  warmth.  There  is  nothing  that  lets  that 
March  wind  in  easier  than  a swirl  of  wool  drapped 
over  the  shoulders. 

Straight  cut  pants  and  three  piece  light  wool  suits 
are  smart  looking,  depending  of  course  on  who  is 
wearing  them.  Long  jackets  or  long  sleeveless  vests  are 
two  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  fashion  scene. 
Overalls  and  pants  in  the  traditional  style  (high 
waists)  are  being  seen  in  the  stores,  as  well  as 
smocked  and  torso  dresses  and  short-shorts  (no-nos). 

Spring  fashion  states  that  cropped  off  jackets 
balance  midi  skirts,  but  I beg  to  disagree  with  their 
sense  of  balance.  Raincoats  with  matching  or 
contrasting  boots  in  checks  or  paisley  might  be  seen 
among  the  April  showers.  And  in  every  magazine  I 
skimmed  through,  I saw  butterflies  — in  material, 
pins,  boots,  belts,  and  hair  ribbons.  So  if  you  want  to 
avoid  conformity,  avoid  butterflies. 

What’s  all  this  fashion  about,  anyway?  Trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses,  I suppose.  But  in  the  whole 
rat-race  of  trying  to  look  fashionable,  one  thing 
should  be  remembered:  comfort. 

That’s  a three  way  concept,  comfort.  It  means 
being  physically  comfortable,  socially  comfortable, 
and  especially,  spiritually  comfortable. 

After  all,  you  don’t  have  to  be  in  fashion  to  be 
solid,  milk-chocolate  happy,  all  the  way  through. 

And  happy  Spring. 


•£  £ 


Real  girl,  that’s  you. 

Big  cement  cities  turn  you  off.  Country 
sincerity.  Morning  dew.  Picnics  for  two 
That’s  your  mood.  The  mood 
captured  by  Hush  Puppies. 

Yours  in  smooth  or  suede  pigskin. 
Unpretentious  colors. 

Unpretentious  price,  too. 

About  $16. 


’I  WOLVERINE  WORLD  W 
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KBYU-TV  From  P.11 

manufactures  of  TV  antennas.  Yes 
it’s  true.  The  regular  commercial 
stations  in  this  area  two,  four,  and 
five,  all  operate  on  low  band 
standard  TV  broadcast 
frequencies.  In  order  to  pick  them 
up  your  aerial  need  be  a little  less 
ornate  (fewer  prongs).  So  in  the 
dark  age,  before  KBYU-TV  took 
to  the  air-waves,  local  merchants 
pawned-off  to  an  unsuspecting 
public  only  low  band  aerials. 
(Where’s  Ralph  Nader  when  you 
really  need  him?)  But  KBYU-TV 
needs  a high  band  antenna  which 
costs  a few  dollars  more.  This 
type  of  antenna  is  less  than 
common.  Hope  is  in  sight, 
however,  with  the  advent  of  the 
all-band-antenna  (praise  be  to  this 
ecumenical  movement). 

The  result  of  having  a low  band 
aerial  and  a high  desire  to  watch 
KBYU-TV  results  in  a 
phenomenon  known  as  “snow” 
(those  fuzzy  little  splotches  madly 
rushing  about  on  the  screen). 
‘‘Snow’’  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  a hissing 
gargling-dragon  type  sound  on  the 
audio.  The  whole  thing  is  really 
exciting  for  about  the  first  11 
seconds  then  KBYU-TV’s  rating 
moves  down  another  notch. 
PROGRESS 

Despite  viewer  apathy, 
pecuniary  strangulation  and  this 
article,  KBYU-TV  is  hanging  in 
there  giving  it  the 
famous-old-university-try.  Its 
potential  audience  is  85  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  state,  or 
about  900,900  Utahns. 

How  has  it  done?  After  some 
five  years  in  broadcasting,  it 
finally  made  the  Nielson  Ratings 
with  a score  of  between  1 and  10 
(these  numbers  should  be 
multiplied  by  one  thousand  in 


order  to  get  a head  cotint).  True, 
only  ratings  of  between  30  and  40 
are  considered  good,  but 
KBYU-TV  has  come  a long  way 
from  that  solitary  fan  letter  of 
November,  1965. 

As  a matter  of  fact  KBYU-TV 
actually  out  pulled  a commercial 
station  a couple  of  Saturdays  ago 
with  a viewing  of  a Sesame  Street 
episode.  However,  KBYU-TV  is 
not  a kingdom  that  Sesame  built. 
In  1968  it  had  a noteworthy 
success  with  a Christmas  program 
it  produced  in  conjunction  with 
the  Program  Bureau.  The  show 
was  aired  on  PTV  stations  across 
the  country  and  even  made  it  to 
Australia.  Its  latest  success  is 
Tomorrows  Yesterdays  an 
important  and  timely  production 
about  American  Indians  made  on 
a grant  from  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  Like  the 
Christmas  Show,  it  too  will  be 
broadcast  nationwide. 

The  personnel  at  KBYU-TV  like 
to  think  of  PTV  as  the  frontier 
where  new  ideas  are  accepted  with 
open  arms.  This  is  probably  a 
fairly  accurate  description.  In 
addition  to  this  advantage 
KBYU-TV  is  protected  from 
public  whim  because  it  is  privately 
funded  and  can  justify  its 
existence  for  its  educational  value, 
if  not  to  the  general  public,  then 
to  the  student  body  . . . and  if  not 
to  the  student  body,  at  least  to 
my  roommates  whose  loyalty  and 
affectionforthis  growing  fledgling 
could  make  one  of  the  greatest 
love  stories  of  all  time.  Maybe 
some  day  someone  will  tell  it. 
Maybe  not. 

After  all,  what  can  you  say1 
about  guys  who  love  Brahms, 
Beethoven,  the  Beetles  and  TV  a 
laKBYU. 


BUY 

YOUR 

BANYAN 


Clearly  speaking, 

’71  Banyan  is  the  most  fun, 
most  memorable,  yearbook  you’ll 
ever  buy. 

INOW  is  the  time  to  buy  your  copy. 
*Where?” 

The  answer:  buy  yours  at  the  ASB 
cashiers’  windows  or  in  the 
Publications  Office,  538  ELWC. 


Hats  in  the  Ring  from  p.  10 
bomber  pilot  and  professor  of 
history  and  government,  is  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  His  backers, 
however,  deny  he  is  a one-issue 
candidate,  and  point  to  his  work 
on  the  domestic  scene  in  food  for 
the  hungry,  housing,  and 
agriculture.  His  146V2  convention 
votes  for  President  in  the  1968 
Democratic  nominating 
convention  is  a base  he  can  well 
build  upon. 

Birch  Bayh,  at  forty-two  and 
only  eight  years  in  the  Senate,  has 
already  distinguished  himself  in 
his  work  on  electoral  college 
reform.  His  home  state  of  Indiana 
will  be  an  asset  in  winning  the 
nomination,  as  will  his  attractive 
wife  who  is  an  effective 
campaigner. 

Harold  Hughes  is  a man’s 
man— and  very  attractive  to  the 
women  voters.  He  was  a combat 
rifleman  during  World  War  II  in 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  He 
fought  a battle  with  alcoholism 
and  won  and  he  is  a real  crusader 
in  the  fight  against  the  expansion 
of  alcoholism  and  narcotics  in  the 
United  States.  He  moved  from 
truck  driver  to  governor  of  Iowa 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Will  his  r^ext  move  be  to 
the  White  House? 

“Scoop”  Jackson  styles  himself 
a liberal  hawk.  Some  have  referred 
to  him  as  the  “Senator  from 
Boeing.”  He  has  supported  the 
military,  the  Anti-ballistic  Missile 
System  (ABM),  the  Super-sonic 
Transport  (SST),  and  what  he 
calls  a realistic  foreign  policy.  He 
has  a liberal  record  on  civil  rights 
and  conservation  and  is 
considered  a friend  of  labor.  He 
has  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  mix  which  many  older 
Democrats  want.  His  position  as  a 
candidate  will  most  likely 


strengthen  before  1972  and  he 
could  possibly  emerge  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  either 
President  or  Vice-President. 

The  big  hat  in  the  ring  is  on  the 
Republican  side.  It  is  President 
Nixon’s,  of  course.  In  times  past 
any  President  who  has  sought  a 
second  term  could  pretty  well  be 
assured  of  both  the  nomination 
and  the  election.  But  times  have 
changed.  America  is  indeed  in  the 
midst  of  a revolution.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  wanted  to  be 
reelected  in  1968,  but  the  temper 
of  the  times  forced  him  to  step 
aside.  President  Nixon  has 
intimated  he  will  not  seek 
reelection  if  his  chances  are  slim. 

Are  we  on  the  threshold  of  a 
period  of  one  term  Presidents? 
The  events  preceding  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  one  year  from 
now  may  hold  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

President  Nixon’s  presidential 
fortune  rests  on  two  major  issues: 
Peace  and  prosperity.  If  he  can 
end  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
maintain  peace  at  home;  and  if  he 
can  curb  the  rising 
unemployment,  keep  the  lid  on 
inflation,  and  stimulate  a growing, 
sound  economy  he  will  be  the 
president  in  1972,  the 
bicentennial  of  American 
independence,  as  he  so  desires. 

If  American  soldiers  are  still 
fighting  an  expanded  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  when  the  1972 
campaign  begins,  the  President 
may  choose  not  to  run  again.  The 
same  possibility  exists  if  the 
economy  continues  out  of  joint  or 
worsens.  The  domestic  social 
issues  of  crime  and  violence,  racial 
tensions,  civil  rights  and  welfare, 
which  are  interrelated  with  the 
two  major  issues,  become  a 
resulting  third  pressure  on  the 
President.  If  the  social  fabric  is 


rent  by  violence  he  may  be  foi  i 
to  step  down.  [ 

If  these  situations  occur,  a r 
political  donnybrook  will  be  | 
the  making.  The  Republican  pa 
will  be  in  search  of  a candidi 
Where  none  seems  to  exist  tod 
candidates  will  emerge  from  J 
walks  of  political  life.  Unlike 
Democrats,  the  Republicans 
have  governors,  members  of 
House  of  Representatives,  cabi 
members,  and  even  t 
Vice-President  of  the  Uni 
States  as  potential  candidates,  i 
Some  presidential  possibili  l" 
among  the  Republicans  are  ?• 
old  standard  bearers,  govern  i;i: 
Rockefeller  and  Reagan.  Sc 
new  hopefuls  include  Sena  *- 
Mark  Hatfield,  former  Gover 
of  Oregon;  Gerald  Ford  : 
Michigan,  the  Minority  Leadet  li- 
the House;  and  Robert  Fir  : r 
who  has  been  the  Lieterj 
Governor  of  California,  Secret 
of  Health,  Education  and  Weli 
(HEW),  and  currently  is  a mem 
of  the  White  House  Staff.  A ; fer 
star  among  the  Republican:  jia 
Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kan  w 
He  recently  was  tapped  in: 
Chairman  of  the  Republi  isa 
party.  Friend  and  foe  consi  im 
him  to  be  a real  scrapper.  Roljl 
Taft  Jr.  of  Ohio,  like  Kenn  to 
and  Stevenson,  has  a ready-m  n:r 
name  among  the  members  of  tn 
party,  which  certainly  will  |k: 
hurt  his  presidential  ambitions. 

Spiro  Agnew,  the  Nix 
lightning  rod,  has  absorbed:  Sin 
thunderbolts  thrown  from  v. 
opponents  of  the  administrat  fcl 
and  has  hurled  back  a few  'j  m 
chosen  electrifying  words  of 
own.  Spiro  Who?  is  dead.  S|  - 
Agnew,  the  household  word 
very  much  alive  as  a presiden  as 
possibility.  ^ 

continued  on  pi 
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Compare 

Five  Important  Reasons 
Why  More  and  More 
Married  Students 
Are  Choosing  Wide-Range 
Maternity  Benefits 

Wide-Range  pays  up  to  $50.00  a day  for  mother’s  hospital 
room  and  board.  $500  minimum  benefit 

Wide-Range  pays  up  to  $25.00  a day  for  each  infant’s  hospital 
room  and  board 

Wide-Range  pays  up  to  $200.00  for  obstetrics,  in  addition  to 
maternity  benefit 


Ralph  Densley  Agency 
494  North  University  Ave. 
Provo,  Utah  84601  374-9968 

Agents  in  the  Provo-Orem  Area: 

Bill  Terry  373-6251 

Hurst  Thygerson  — 225-0331 
Ken  Whimpey  768-2331 

Dick  Richards 225-3136 

Wayne  Jorgensen  ....  225-1019 
Frank  Killpack  373-0498 


REPRESENTING 


Mutual 


4.  Wide-Range  protects  newborn  children  automatically! 

5.  Wide-Range  covers  newborn  children  for  congenital  conditions 

Besides  these  important  maternity  benefits,  Wide-Range  also  provides  basic 
hospital  coverage  for  both  husband  and  wife — up  to  $50.00  a day  for  room 
and  board  plus  up  to  $15,000.00  for  other  hospital  expenses.  Get  all  the  facts 
on  this  great  new  plan.  Call  your  local  representatives  for  Mutual  of  Omaha. 


^Dmaha, 

The  Company  that  pays 

Life  Insurance  Affiliate:  United  of  Omaha 

MUTUAL  OE  OMAHA  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOMl  OfNCt:  OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 


m Letter 

To  Students  Of  6YU 


by  Todd  Britsch 

Assistant  Professor  of  Humanities 
and  Comparative  Literature 


y students,  who  realize  that  their  first 
lion  is  to  God  and  His  Gospel,  still  ask  the 
in,  “What  should  we  do  to  be  really  educated?” 
the  following  letter  will  provide  some  insight 
matter. 

* ;not  possible  to  speak  of  being  educated  in  any 
' inse.  One  does  not  reach  a certain  point  in  his 
ince  where  he  crosses  the  line  between  a state 
trance  and  a state  of  knowledge.  But  there  are 
£ iiat  indicate  that  one  is  becoming  educated;  and 
th  t e eternal  and  the  earthly  sense,  this 
ing  is  what  really  counts.  In  education,  being 
in  the  right  direction  is  more  important  than 
arrived  at  any  stopping  point.  If  you  can  give  a 
i answer  to  most  of  the  following  questions, 
n be  rather  certain  that  you  are  on  the  way  to 
1 i ng  really  eduated. 
o you  love  learning  for  its  own  sake?  Aristotle 
that  “All  meh  by  nature  desire  to  know.” 
ihis  statement  appears  to  have  some  exceptions, 
is  no  doubt  that  love  of  learning  is  one 
reristic  that  is  common  to  all  educated  men.  If 
4 itudes  toward  education  are  focused  primarily 
ire  employment,  admission  to  graduate  school, 
netary  rewards,  our  learning  will  stop  when 
ioals  are  attained.  But  if  learning  is  its  own 
, it  can  become  a habit  that  will  never  end. 
o you  enjoy  reading?  The  English  essayist  Sir 
Ted  I Steele  once  remarked,  “Reading  is  to  the 
/hat  exercise  is  to  the  body,”  and  despite  what 
II  McLuhan  and  other  so-called  media  experts 
ay,  reading  remains  the  primary  means  of 


conveying  information  and  opinion.  Too  often 
nowadays,  even  men  with  college  degrees  forget  the 
riches  that  can  be  obtained  through  reading.  In  many 
cases,  television,  movies,  and  other  diversions  have 
replaced  reading  as  a common  practice.  Those  who 
learn  to  read  widely  and  critically  have  in  their  grasp 
most  of  the  great  and  beautiful  ideas  that  men  have 
developed  during  the  last  several  millenia.  No  person 
can  deny  himself  this  treasury  and  not  come  away 
much  poorer.  As  Joseph  Addison  said,  “Books  are  the 
legacies  that  a great  genius  leaves  to  mankind,  which 
are  delivered  down  from  generation  to  generation,  as 
presents  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet 
unborn.” 

3.  Have  you  mastered  at  least  one  academic  tool 
that  requires  intellectual  discipline?  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  that  education  can  bring  is 
learning  to  subject  one’s  mind  to  rigorous  training. 
Some  of  the  so-called  tool  areas  are  particularly 
valuable  in  this  respect.  I think  that  four  of  the  most 
important  areas  for  learning  intellectual  discipline  are 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  linguistics,  and 
philosophy— especially  formal  studies  of  logic.  Each 
of  these  fields  requires  that  students  acquire  new 
modes  of  thinking.  Each  can  lead  to  an  analysis  of 
those  things  that  we  have  previously  felt  to  be  natural 
or  inevitable.  If  students  genuinely  master  one  of 
these  areas,  they  can  transfer  the  analytical  skills  they 
have  gained  to  a large  number  of  other  fields. 

4.  Do  you  have  some  understanding  of  how  your 
own  major  field  fits  into  the  rest  of  the  world?  of 
how  it  fits  into  the  general  history  of  knowledge? 
Both  of  these  questions  pertain  to  the  ability  to  see 
oneself  and  one’s  special  interests  in  context.  In  the 
specialized  world  that  modern  science  and  technology 
have  made  necessary,  it  is  very  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
how  our  own  areas  of  expertise  fits  into  man’s  whole 
realm  of  knowledge.  When  we  lose  this  vision,  we 
often  make  decisions  that  may  make  sense  within  our 
own  discipline,  but  that  are  useless  or  even  harmful 
when  seen  in  the  larger  context.  Likewise,  unless  we 
are  aware  of  the  history  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  our  own  speciality,  we  may  well  blunder 


into  errors  that  could  be  avoided  through  simple 
observation  of  that  which  went  before. 

5.  Are  you  able  to  confront  unfamiliar  material 
and  contradictory  opinion  in  a disinterested  manner? 
This  question  involves  the  valuable  attribute  of  an 
open  mind  in  seeking  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
educated  if  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  position 
before  the  facts  are  in.  If  we  are  more  interested  in 
being  “right”  than  in  finding  the  truth,  we  are  in 
trouble.  As  the  English  historian  Trevelyan  said, 
“Disinterested  intellectual  curiosity  is  the  lifeblood  of 
real  civilization.” 

Latter-day  Saint  students  often  have  trouble  with 
this  point.  Because  they  realize  the  importance  of 
holding  fast  to  their  religious  convictions,  they 
sometimes  feel  that  they  should  also  hold  to  any 
other  belief  they  may  have  acquired.  It  is  very  helpful 
when  we  learn  to  separate  that  which  revelation  has 
certified  from  that  which  we  have  obtained  from  less 
certain  sources. 

6.  Do  you  do  what  duty  demands?  Thomas  Huxley 
sums  this  up  very  well:  “Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
result  of  all  education  is  the  ability  to  make  yourself 
do  the  thing  you  have  to  do,  when  it  ought  to  be 
done,  whether  you  like  to  do  it  or  not;  it  is  the  first 
lesson  that  ought  to  be  learned;  and  however  early  a 
man’s  training  begins,  it  is  probably  the  last  lesson 
that  he  learns  thoroughly.”  Here  the  L.D.S.  student 
should  have  an  advantage.  If  he  has  not  learned 
self-discipline  from  the  Gospel,  he  has  missed  one  of 
its  fundamental  lessons. 

7.  Have  you  developed  genuine  respect  for  the 
great  men  of  the  ages  and  for  the  world  around  you? 
If  we  are  aware  of  our  dependence  on  the  heritage  we 
have  received,  we  will  be  at  once  humble  and 
courageous:  humble  because  we  can  never  repay  our 
debt  to  others;  courageous  because  we  can  see  what 
obstacles  others  have  overcome.  Respect  for  the 
world  we  live  in  makes  us  grateful  and  courteous. 

In  Lewis  Mumford’s  words:  “. . . neither  power  or 
knowledge  should  undermind  one’s  ownhumanity  nor 
obliterate  one’s  sense  of  active  fellowship  with  all 
other  forms  of  life.” 
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resident  Nixon  is  not  a 
- ite  for  reelection  in  ’72,  a 
party  or  non-partisan 
date  becomes  more 
ant.  The  George  Wallace 
atorial  election  once  again 
bama  virtually  insures  his 
lacy  for  President.  The 
lity  still  remains  that  he 
: garner  enough  electoral 

0 throw  the  election  into 
ouse  of  Representatives, 

a iipredictable  consequences. 

1 there  is  the  unbeatable 
of  New  York  City,  John 

! t.  Could  he  be  persuaded 
’ Does  he  want  to  run?  If 
i vhich  party  ticket? 
ther  exciting  prospect  is 
artisan  John  Gardner.  He 
ly  heads  a citizen’s  lobby 
as  “Common  Cause.”  The 
erships  are  growing  in 
in  Cause,  and  they  come 
I parts  of  America.  He  has 
Linguished  background 
ing  that  of  Secretary  of 
His  writings,  such  as,  The 
\ iy  of  Confidence,  demand 
in.  He  is  financially  backed 
in  D.  Rockefeller  III  and 
d Stein,  who  bankrolled 
McCarthy  in  1968.  Does 
ve  presidential  ambitions? 
ies  that  he  does,  but  he  is  a 
cent,  successful  man  in  a 
: changing  America.  Would 

Ij  too  soon  for  such  a 
ite? 

: will  be  many  hats  in  the 
1 efore  the  nominating  and 
in  processes  in  America 
o reduce  the  number  until 
only  one  remains.  That  hat 
long  to  the  next  President 
! United  States.  Who  will 


Introducing  an  unbelievable  new  product: 
Student-Railpass. 


(Would  you  believe  two  whole  months  of 
unlimited  rail  travel  throughout  thirteen 
European  countries  * for  a modest  $125? ) 

Our  brand-new  Student-Railpass  gives  you  all 
that  Second  Class  rail  travel  on  the  over  100,000  mile 
railroad  systems  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  You’ll  discover  that 
there’s  very  little  second  class  about  Second  Class.  You 


can  sleep  in  a Couchette  for  only  $4.50  a night,  and  eat 
in  inexpensive  cafeteria-type  Dining  Cars. 

If  you  haven’t  got  two  months,  or  you  prefer  the 
luxury  of  First  Class,  there’s  our  regular  Eurailpass.  The 
three  week  Eurailpass  costs  $110,  one  month  $140,  two 
months  $200,  three  months  $230.  But  remember— you 
can’t  get  Student-Railpass  or  Eurailpass  in  Europe.  You 
must  buy  one  before  you  leave,  so  see  yourTravel  Aj>ent. 
Meanwhile,  send  in  the  coupon  below  for  your  free 
Student-Railpass  or  Eurailpass  folder. 


STUDENT-RAILPASS  The  way  to  see  Europe  without  feeling  like  a tourist. 

* Eurailpass  is  valid  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Eurailpass,  Box  90,  Lindenhurst,  New  York  11757. 

Please  send  me  your  free  Eurailpass  folder  with  railroad  map.  □ Or  your  free  Student-Railpass  folder  order  form.  □ 
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The  look  of  youth 

The  heavens  go  from  sign  to  sign,  but  the  symbol  of  Youth  remains  constant. 
You  can  go  anywhere  in  the  zodiac  with  these  fashionable  all-weather  coats. 
Available  in  cotton  suede,  corduroy,  twill,  and  that  famous  wet  look.  Sizes 
5-16.  $24  to  $52. 


WOMEN’S  READY-TO-WEAR 


I ii.SX.SJ/t  S', .I  13/0  f.nn.S  .T/. 
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6 BYU  basketball  fans 
the  George  Albert  Smith 
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1 Western  Athletic 
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et  back  in  1965  by 
ine  Cougar  center  John 
Id.  Fairchild  hit  10 
re  fieldgoals  to  set  the 
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:‘gentle  giant”  hit  a 
lal  12-12  from  the  field 
ig  Fairchild’s  seven  year 
5r  most  consecutive 

so  was  flawless  from  the 
stripe  with  a 4-4 


performance.  And  it  will  be  some 
time  before  anyone  will  duplicate 
Cosic’s  1 00  per  cent  showing  from 
the  field  and  from  the  charity 
stripe. 

As  a sidebar  to  Cosic’s  record 
breaking  performance,  Bernie 
Fryer  hit  11-14  from  the  field, 
coupled  with  a perfect  5-5  from 
the  free  throw  line,  to  emerge  as 
the  second  leading  scorer  with  27 
points.  Tom  Lee  led  the  Wildcats 
in  scoring  with  19  points, 
followed  by  teammates  Bill 
Warner  and  Eddie  Myers  with  18 
and  1 5 points  respectively. 

Saturday,  Feb.  27,  the  last  BYU 
basketball  game  was  .played  in  the 
Fieldhouse,  and  it  was  something 
to  see. 

The  Cougars  went  up  against 
Arizona  State,  the  leading  team 
offensively  in  the  WAC,  and  also 
the  second  best  rebounding  squad 
in  the  nation. 

This  was  the  246th  game  to  be 
played  in  the  Fieldhouse,  and  for 
the  BYU  supporters  the  added 
feeling  that  they  witnessed  a 
winning  finale,  in  which  they  did, 
as  the  Cougars  won  a resounding 
83-74  win  over  the  Sun  Devils. 

Again,  as  in  Friday’s  game  with 
Arizona,  Cosic  was  the  man  in  the 
spotlight.  The  unselfish  play  of 
Cosic  was  demonstrated  as  on 
numerous  occasions  he  passed  up 
good  scoring  opportunities  by 
flipping  off  some  of  his  patterned 
passes,  (but  I still  don’t  know 
what  book  they  are  published  in) 
to  his  teammates  who  had  a better 
percentage  shot  at  the  basket. 

The  11,122  partisan  fans  were 
treated  to  perhaps  the  finest 
Cougar  showing.  BYU  completely 
dominated  the  rebounding  by  out 
boarding  ASU,  69-43.  • 

Also  the  Mountain  Cats,  by 
virtue  of  their  win,  recorded  an 
unblemished  12-0  record  at  home. 


The  Sun  Devils,  however,  came 
to  play  as  was  demonstrated  in 
the  early  moments  of  the  game 
when  they  had  the  Cougars 
playing  their  style  of  game.  The 
Sun  Devils  utilized  a fast  break 
offense,  the  same  as  BYU.  But 
ASU  was  substituting  quite  freely, 
while  BYU  had  the  same  five 
starters  racing  up  and  down  the 
court. 

BYU  Coach  Stan  Watts  then 
called  time  out  to  slow  down  the 
BYU  offense  and  work  for  the 
better  percentage  shot. 

Once  again  Cosic  emerged  as  the 
Cats  leading  scorer  for  the  second 
night  in  a row  by  dumping  28 
points  through  the  cords,  and  also 
collected  22  rebounds,  only  five 
shy  of  Scott  Warner’s  record  of  27 
rebounds  set  on  Dec.  18,  1969, 
against  Texas  Tech. 

Phil  Tollestrup  and  Fryer  shared 
second  place  honors  in  the  scoring 
department,  as  each  collected  14 
points. 

Rhea  Taylor  led  the  Sun  Devils’ 
offensive  attack  with  25  points, 
followed  by  Bill  Kennedy  with  1 8 
markers. 

Thus  came  to  an  end.  a 
basketball  era  for  the  Fieldhouse 
hardwoods.  And  it  was  only 
fitting  that  Cosic  should  set  a new 
Fieldhouse  record  in  bringing 
down  the  curtain  on  basketball  to 
the  WAC’s  premiere  basketball 
facility. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that 
during  the  Fieldhouse  basketball 
days  starting  in  1951  to  the 
present  only  one  man  has  coached 
BYU  basketball  teams  and  that 
man  is  Stan  Watts. 

After  the  ASU-BYU  contest  was 
over  the  head  man  spoke  in  a 
special  post  game  ceremony,  “I’m 
the  luckiest  guy  in  the  world  to 
have  such  a tremendous  student 
body  and  loyal  fan  support.” 


iimir  Cosic  is  shown  driving  around 
Eddie  Myers  (55)  enroute  to  establishing 
ihouse  record  for  most  consecutive  field 
c broke  the  old  mark  of  1 0 set  by  John 
a 1965.  The  slender  Yugoslavian  ripped 


Photo  by  Gary  Neidiger 

the  cords  12  straight  times  with  half  of  his  shots 
coming  from  beyond  20  feet.  Cosic  also  was 
instrumental  in  setting  up  numerous  Cougar 
baskets  in  leading  the  Mountain  Cats  to  wins  over 
Arizona  and  Arizona  State  over  the  weekend. 


Photo  by  Tony  Earl 

Chris  Dowling  is  man 
inside  Cosmo  costume 


By  WALLY  RUGG 

He  had  his  one  night  of  glory. 

They  stood.  They  cheered. 
They  applauded. 

They  had  cheered  and 
applauded  before.  But  those 
cheers  had  been  for  the  unknown 
Cosmo,  the  one  that  had  made 
them  laugh,  the  one  nobody  really 
knew. 

But  this  standing  ovation  was 
for  Chris  Dowling,  the  man  inside 
the  costume.  It  was  the  fans’  way 
of  saying  “Thanks,  Chris”  for  the 
good  times-the  joy,  the 
happiness,  the  thrills,  the 
good-natured  attitude. 

They  cheered  together,  the 
old  timers  and  the  youngest  of 
basketball  fans.  Cosmo’s  antics 
were  for  all— there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a “generation  gap”  when 
Chris  took  to  the  floor,  whether 
he  was  shooting  his  half-court 
two-hander  or  heckling  the 
security  guards  at  the  end  of  the 
court. 

Saturday  night  when  they 
found  out,  they  showed  their 
appreciation. 

“It  was  really  heartwarming  to 
have  everybody  standing  and 
clapping,”  said  Chris  after  the 
game,  “especially  the  townspeople 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Fieldhouse. 
That  made  it  all  worthwhile.” 

There  have  been  many 
highlights  during  the  year  for 
Cosmo,  but  the  greatest  for  him 
and  for  BYU  came  at  the 
Rainbow  Classic  in  Honolulu. 

Before  the  Cougar  basketballers 
had  left  for  the  Islands,  there  had 
been  much  protest  and  debate 
over  whether  to  allow  BYU  to 
compete  in  the  Classic  because  of 
alleged  racist  practices  at  the 
university  and  within  the  Church. 

But  by  the  time  the  Cougars  left 


Hawaii,  most  of  the  people  had 
changed  their  minds  completely. 

There  was  the  hand-slapping 
with  opposing  players,  the 
wearing  of  a hula  skirt  during  the 
final  game  between  BYU  and 
Hawaii,  the  presenting  of  leis  to 
the  Hawaii  cheerleaders,  and  the 
coaxing  of  Villanova’s  Wildcat 
mascot  into  a shooting  match 
from  half-court. 

In  that  match  Cosmo  barely 
missed  his  first  two  shots  as  the 
crowd  “oohed,”  while  the  Wildcat' 
couldn’t  even  reach  the  basket. 

Chris  explained  his  feelings  as 
he  prepared  for  his  third  shot.  “I 
knew  I had  to  make  the  next  one. 
The  Wildcat  had  just  gotten  lucky 
and  hit  the  rim.  I looked,  set,  and 
let  it  fly.  It  swished  the  net,  and  I 
raised  my  arms  and  ran  around 
the  floor.  The  crowd  went  crazy. 
They  loved  it.” 

From  that  moment  on,  Cosmo 
had  the  hearts  of  the  Hawaiians. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the 
tourney’s  final  game  in  which 
Hawaii  downed  the  Cougars 
94-90,  the  all-tournament  team 
was  announced.  The  crowd 
started  chanting  ‘‘Cosmo, 
Cosmo.”  By  the  time  the 
announcer  was  ready  to  name  the 
most  valuable  player,  about  half 
of  the  crowd  of  8,000  fans  were 
shouting  “Cosmo”  so  loudly  the 
announcer  had  to  stop  and  wait 
until  he  could  be  heard. 

And  their  love  and  admiration 
for  the  lovable  Cougar  carried 
over  into  a love  and  respect  for 
BYU.  During  the  final  game,  the 
Villanova  cheerleaders  and  fans 
joined  in  with  the  Cougar  rooting 
section. 

Saturday  night’s  unveiling  was 
for  Chris  his  one  night  of  glory. 
But  the  happy  memories  he  left  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who 
saw  him  will  live  for  years  to 
come. 
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Vertigo! 


Precariously  perched  in  “space”  is  this  early-day  photographer 
capturing  the  sights  of  the  city.  One  wonders  how  safe  the 
photographer  of  the  photographer  was  at  the  time  this  picture 
was  taken.  This  print  is  part  of  the  special  collection  of  362 
photographs,  titled  “Photography  and  The  City,”  on  display 
through  March  7 in  the  B.F.  Larsen  Gallery,  HFAC.  This  exhibit 
has  been  brought  to  BYU  with  money  that  has  been  allocated 
from  the  student  fund  portion  of  the  tuition. 
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Sightseeing 
cause  of 
Wichita  crash 


WASHINGTON  (UPI)  - 
Government  investigators  have 
conceded  that  the  crash  last  fall  of 
a charter  airliner  carrying  the 
Wichita  State  University  football 
team  was  caused  by  the  pilot’s 
sightseeing  tour  below  the  level  of 
a mountain  pass,  it  was  learned 
recently. 

The  plane,  a twin-engine 
Convair,  crashed  Oct.  2,  1970, 
near  Loveland  Pass,  Colo.,  while 
carrying  the  team  to  a game. 
Thirty-one  persons  were  killed. 

The  national  transportation 
safety  board,  which  investigates 
the  causes  of  airplane  crashes, 


; Clir  Umbcrsr 

classified 

advertising 


OSSIFIED  AD  POLICY  23-  lnsurance*  Investment 


M II  ads  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
pnce 

ipy  deadline  is  10  a.m.  the 
jay  before  publication  date 

iH/e  have  a 10-Word  Minimum 
ibaadline  for  Classified  Display 
0 10  p.m.  two  days  prior  to 
iblication 
||T  Universe — Rm.  538  ELWC 
pen  8-5,  Monday-Friday 

effort  will  be  made  to  protect 
aders  from  deceptions,  but  adver- 
appearing  in  the  Universe  does 
dicate  approval  by  or  sanction  of 
University  or  the  Church. 

J your  ad  carefully  before  placing  it. 
* to  mechanical  operation  it  is  im- 
ijble  to  correct  or  change  an  ad 
I!  it  has  appeared  one  time, 
irtisers  are  expected  to  check  the 
fliinsertion.  In  event  of  error,  notify 
^Classified  Department  by  10  a.m. 
Hirst  day  ad  runs  wrong.  We  can- 
ine responsible  for  any  errors  after 
J_y.  We  cannot  refund  money 
llation  of  your  ad  from  the 


irapedil  Motlces 


A.V.  LINDSAY,  M.D. 

ounces  the  opening  of  his  office 
for  the  practice  of 

PEDIATRICS 

at 

877  North  2nd  West 
Prova,  Utah  84601 
I Office  hours:  by  appointment 
Telephone:  373-3230 


■ Hen! 
4 roduc 


VOJOI 


traction,  Training 


d Ersonali 

ITS  3EAUTII 


irber  Shops 


TS  $1.75  at  Barber  Shop 
67  West  200  North,  Provo. 
5-20 


Dryers,  Laundry 


IAL  S LAUNDRY  CENTER 

■ Air  Conditioned 
’lenty  of  Free  Parking 
430  North  900  East 
Provo,  Utah 


"MATERNITY  - $250-$800" 

* Lowest  Cost . . . Highest  Coverage 

* It  costs  nothing  to  compare 

Professional  Guidance  Corp. 
of  Utah 

Call  Mike  Larson  or  Darwin  Cottle 

374-8607 

TFN 

MATERNITY  INSURANCE.  Immediate 
coverage.  Superior  benefits.  New  York 
Life  373-5926.  Bob  Burnham.  5-21 


24.  Jewelry 


DIAMONDS:  COMPARE  OUR  QUALITY  and 
price  before  you  buy.  John  Rees, 
Diamond  Broker,  17  East  200  North, 
Suite  210. 3-17 

"DIAMONDS"  - YOU  CAN  trust  Skip 
Weeks  to  save  you  20%  - 30%.  Any 
grade,  any  size.  373-3617,  489-6580. 


28.  Printing,  Supplies 


XEROX  COPY  CENTER 

Your  complete  Xerox  Copy  Service 
including  reductions 
now  at 

CENTRAL  UTAH 
RUBBER  STAMP  COMPANY 

155  N.  100  E.  - Phone  375-3474 
Custom  Made  Rubber  Stamps 
Plastic  Laminating 

3-i22 

MELAYNE'S 

Wedding  invitations  only  $5.75 
& up  per  100 

(including  double  envelopes,  tissues 
and  choice  of  print) 

COME  IN  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES! 

147  North  University 
373-0507 


32.  Typing 


TOED  TAX  CONSULTANT  - 15% 

luctory  discount  to  BYU  stud- 
374.6259.  3-12 


BEGINNING  CLASS  for  women. 
■ 'eiop  physical  well-being.  Tone, 
a.  become  supple  - 12  week  cou-=e 
1-0220. 3-3 


•LIN  AND  FOLK  guitar  lessons, 
ming  and  ad  > - 
sic,  374-5035. 


ROCK,  WESTERN  and  Bass  Guitar 
Sons.  Guitar  sale.  Herger  Music, 
South  100  West  - 373-4583. 

3-19 


.UTIFUL  LEVOY’s  lingerie  - at 
fashions  and  temple  dresses, 
blocks  from  campus.  44  West 
North,  Provo.  Nancy  Baker,  375- 
3-31 


NOW: 

Computer  typing  at  comparable  prices 

PERFECT  COPY 

We  guarantee  an  Erasure  Free  Copy 
Choice  of  eight  type  styles  plus: 
Greek  & Mathematical  Symbols 
Chemical  Symbols 
French  & Spanish 
Also  available  are  the  service  of 
An  English  Tutor 
Technical  Writing  Consultants 
Draftsman 
Cartographer 

If  its  TYPABLE  - we  can  type  it! 

If  its  DRAFTABLE  - we  can  draft  it! 
373-5655 

3-10 

TYPEWRITER 

RENTALS 

ELECTRIC  & MANUAL 

BYU  BOOKSTORE 
RENTAL  SHOP 

TFN 

EXPERT  IBM  EXECUTIVE  typing.  Fast 

service,  campus  pickup.  Marva,  225- 

1640.  4-15 


“MY  HOME  on  South 

Hie,  Orem,  reasonable  rates,  225- 


Daily  Universe 

plans  to  release  its  report  next 
week. 

The  Transportation  Department 
also  is  expected  to  make  public 
shortly  a report  calling  for  an 
overhaul  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  regulation 
governing  charter  flights.  The 
investigation  was  triggered  by  the 
Wichita  crash. 

In  its  report  to  be  released  next 
Wednesday,  the  safety  board  says 
the  plane  flew  up  a valley  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding 
terrain.  The  pilot  apparently  was 
giving  the  passengers  a close-up 
view  of  the  mountain  scenery, 
investigators  said. 

The  pilot  became  trapped  in  the 

32.  Typing 

OVERNIGHT  DELIVERY  SERVICE.  Elec- 

tric  typing  - all  kinds.  Handwriting 
OK.  Call  Ann,  225-7640. 3-4 

ELECTRIC  TYPING.  Eight  years  ex  per  - 

ience,  campus  pickup,  low  rates.  225- 
4648.  3-3 

IBM  EXECUTIVE  — 2 years  Thesis  ex- 
perience, secretary.  Adele  Call  373- 
7604.  5-20 

TYPING  - FAST  - ACCURATE,  themes, 

research  papers,  etc.  Lower  rates. 
373-8093.  3-15 


33.  Watch  Repairing 


52.  Miscellaneous 


YAMAHA  SKIS 

and 

ENTIRE  OUTFIT 
available  at  the 
BOOKSTORE  RENTAL  SHOP 

TFN 


53.  Wanted  to  Buy  - Misc. 


55.  Sleeping  Rooms 

MEN  - ATTRACTIVE,  LARGE,  carpeted, 
private  entrance,  desk,  frig.  Week 
free,  373-3826. 3-4 

PRIVATE,  ATTRACTIVE,  CARPETED,  Frig, 
private  entrance,  men  - close  to 
campus.  373-3826.  3-4 


valley  when  the  plane  was 
incapable  of  producing  the  power 
needed  to  lift  it  over  the  pass  in 
the  short  distance  left  to  clear  the 
mountain  top.  The  pilot 
attempted  to  reverse  course  but 
the  valley  proved  too  narrow  and 
he  crashed  making  the  turn,  the 
report  showed. 

According  to  the  safety 
investigators,  engine  malfunction 
was  ruled  out  as  a possible  cause 
of  the  crash. 

The  plane  was  leased  to  Wichita 
State  University  by  Jack  Richards, 
Inc.  The  crew  was  supplied  by 
Golden  Eagle,  Inc.,  an  Oklahoma 
City  based  firm,  operating  air 
taxis  but  not  authorized  to 

55.  Sleeping  Rooms 


56.  Room  & Board 

5 MEN  - TV,  PRIVATE  bath,  private 

entrance,  large  room.  $70.  Call  225- 
5187. 3-4 


58.  Apartments  foi  Rent 


EXPERT  WATCH  REPAIR  Department — 
Bullock  & Losee  Jewelars  — 19  N. 
University,  373-1379.  5-20 

40.  Employment  for  Men  or  Women 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES  Male/Female 
Business  Majors  for  immediate  place- 
ment in  Utah.  Start  your  career  now. 
JOBS  UNLIMITED  for  Secretaries.  Book- 
keepers, Stenos,  Typists,  General  office. 

SECURITY  EMPLOYMENT 
341  So.  Main  - 505  Felt  Bldg.  355-4674 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
3-23 


H.E.L.P. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 
875  North  200  West 
Provo  373-1144 

3-29 

IMMEDIATE  NEED:  Sales  leaders.  Sell 

tomorrow's  products  today.  Come  to 
where  the  money  is  . . . with  Shaklee 
products.  Call  374-5710,  Provo.  3-8 

PART-TIME  WORK  available  for  stu- 
dents working  as  beauty  advisors. 
Very  good  income.  Call  373-0953. 


5 OPENINGS  FOR  BEAUTY  advisors. 
Free  training  40%  commission,  call 
375-1537.  3-1 

WANTED:  BABYSITTER  FOR  2 children, 
my  home.  Mornings  8:00  - 12:30, 
225-0070.  3-5 

50.  Musical  Instruments  for  Sale 


GUITAR  STRINGS.  WE  specialize  in 
guitar  and  drum  accessories.  Herger 
Music,  158  South  100  West.  3-19 


MARTIN  000-18  GUITAR  $150  - 373- 

3461  ask  for  Steve.  3-4 

51.  Sporting  Goods  for  Sale 

NEW  9mm  COLT  COMMANDER  auto- 

matic  pistol  $110  - Call  374-5437. 


PARTYING! 

POOLING 

as  well  as 
SCHOOLING! 
pool  now  open 
SPRING  SEMESTER  AT 
UNIVERSITY  VILLA 
865  North  160  West 
Ph.  373-9806 
March  rent  free 


3-9 


TWO  BEDROOM,  BATH  and  >/2,  fireplaces 
Electric  or  gas  heat,  utilities  paid 
or  unpaid.  Children  welcome.  1090 
North  150  West,  Orem.  Dishwashers 
available.  373-0233.  3-8 

GIRL’S  CONTRACT  - REAM’S  apartment, 
$38.00.  324  North  750  East,  324- 
9872. 3-1 

WONDERFUL  SITUATION!  Much  is  of- 
fered for  your  rent!  Nice  roomies, 
374-2656. 3-1 

CONTRACT  FOR  SALE  starting  second 
block.  Call  Warren  or  Ken  374-6220 
3-1 

1 BEDROOM  BASEMENT  APARTMENT, 

new  carpets,  $85  per  month  includes 
utilities.  Southeast  Provo  - call  Bill 
Brown  Realty  225-4383  or  374-6305. 


3-4 


COUPLES  - SPACIOUS  ,1  bedroom 
groundfloor  apartment,  furnished, 
carpeted  - 373-1631  after  5,  all  day 
Saturday. 3-3 

TWO  OPENINGS  FOR  male  roommates 

in  house  close  to  campus,  374-9803. 


3-2 


59.  Homes  for  Rent 


4 BEDROOM  HOUSE,  close  to  BYU.  Va- 
cancies 3 girls  $35  month.  373-2849. 

3-4 


69.  Bicycles,  Motorcycles 
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operate  planes  weighing  more 
than  12,500  pounds. 

After  the  crash,  the  FAA  said 
Golden  Eagle  deliberately  tried  to 
skirt  its  regulations  by  claiming  it 
was  not  the  operator  of  the 
charter  flight  but  merely  supplied 
the  crew.  The  FAA  revoked 
Golden  Eagle’s  license  but 
Transportation  Secretary  John  A. 
Volpe  ordered  an  investigation  of 
the  charter  regulations. 

The  department’s  report, 
expected  to  be  released  shortly, 
will  urge  stricter  policing  of  air 
charter  flights  similar  to  the 
Wichita  crash  to  make  the 
operators  conform  more  closely 
to  the  regulations  governing 
scheduled  commercial  charters. 

74.  Automobiles  for  Sale 

IMPORT  CENTER 

New  location,  the  best  service  in  Provo 
for  all  FOREIGN  - made  cars 
A major  overhaul  in  two  days 
and  valve  jobs  in  one  day. 

We  specialize  in  guaranteed  tune-ups 
374-9447  or  come  to 
50  North  500  West 
behind  Bradshaws 

3-1 

SPOT  CASH  for  your  car  or  pickup. 

489-6060  for  information.  5-20 
HAVE  NEW  WIFE  - must  sell  ’67  VW. 
New  engine  under  warranty.  $900, 
798-6419. 3^1 

1962  CHEV  IMPALA  SS  RH  A/T  A/C 

PS  PB,  good  condition  $495.  Call 
225-2936. 3-1 

1963  DART  G.T.  225  slant  six,  auto, 

buckets  $450,  373-2222. 2-26 

'67  CAMARO  327  automatic  $1500  - 

373-4700  or  BYU  ext.  3866,  Alice. 
3-3 

1963  CORVAIR  MONZA,  very  clean.  $170 

or  best  offer.  225-3443.  3-2 

’62  BUICK  SKYLARK,  V-8,  4 -speed, 

excellent  condition,  best  offer,  374- 
1211,  ext.  2997,  Jerry,  1-5  p.m.  3-1 


76.  Auto  Repairing  & Service 

TRANSMISSION  PROBLEMS?  ? ? This 
ad  entitles  you  to  AAMCO’S  exclusive 
multi-check,  road  test  and  minor  ad- 
justment diagnosis  At  No  Charge. 
Provo,  374-8847.  3-41 

78.  For  Rent  - Miscellaneous 

FOR  RENT  - Portable  TV.  Portable 
stereos,  pianos,  band  instruments. 
HEINDS ELMANS  MUSIC,  65  North  100 
West.  TFN 

INDIVIDUAL  MASONRY,  storage  ware- 
housing. Weatherproof,  mouseproof, 
fireproof.  Dale  Pinegar,  374-1463. 

3-7 


whatever  in  the 
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Daily  Universe 


Monday,  March  1,  1971 


Photo  by  Gary  N eidiger 


Western  tours  scheduled 


for  BYU  folk  dance  teai 


The  famous  International 
Dancers  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  who  were  called 
“bright,  shiny  and  enthusiastic” 
by  New  York  Times  after  their 
performance  at  Lincoln  Center 
last  fall,  have  scheduled  tours  of 
California  March  6-13  and  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Canada  April 
23-May  1 . 

The  group  combines  the  talents 
of  the  International  Folk  Dancers, 
directed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bee  Jensen, 
and  the  Ballroom  Dance  Team, 
directed  by  Roy  and  June  Mavor. 

The  tour  of  California  will  stop 
in  San  Bernadino,  Los  Angeles, 
Burbank,  Torrance,  Escondido 
and  Lancaster. 

The  northern  stops  are  in 
Montpelier,  Idaho;  Big  Piney, 
Rock  Springs,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

The  International  Folk  Dancers 
completed  their  fifth  tour  of 
Europe  last  summer  and  will 


return  to  Europe  again  this  spi 
They  visited  15  Europ 
countries  on  their  triumphal 
and  gave  over  100  performa  f" 
in  a very  crowded  eleven  w< 

The  dancers  have  been  feat 
on  national  television  in  e 
western  country  in  Europe,  | 
Swedish  National  televj| 
featuring  the  group  last  fall  o| 
hour  show  in  color.  They 
appeared  in  the  Tivoli  Gart 
Schumann  Circus  Theater  an< 
Ribald  Fest.  They  have  perfoi 
at  the  Trocadero  with  the  I ff 
Tower  as  the  backrop  and 
stage  built  in  the  center 
bull-fight  ring  in  Abran 
Portugal. 

The  Ballroom  Dance  Team 
a major  share  of  the  trophii 
the  Western  U.S.  Champion: 
at  the  California  Star  Ba'  1 
Hollywood  in  November.  ' 
has  no  competition  as  it  har  1 
only  highly  trained  balli 
dance  team  in  the  country. 


Environmental 
design  displayed 

in  EL  WC  Gallery 


Students  to  tour  Alaska 
for  writing,  photography 


How  can  you  use  a collection  of 
bottle  caps,  sugar  cubes,  pointed 
cups,  or  pieces  of  gum  to  decorate 
your  apartment? 

Common  materials  such  as  these 
have  been  formed  into  designs  at 
an  environmental  design  exhibit  in 
the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Wilkinson 
Center. 

Also  featured  in  the  exhibit, 
entitled  “This  is  Environmental 
Design  at  BYU,”  are  “UFO’s”  or 
“unaltered  found  objects,” 
furniture  from  Italy,  drawings  and 

News 

Notes 

Y JUDO  CLUB 

Meet  tonight  at  9 in  the  Wrestling 
Room  of  the  Fieldhouse.  All  interested 
students  invited. 


TRIBE  OF  MANY  FEATHERS 
Meet  Wed.  at  7 p.m.  in  A104  JKB. 
Non-Indians  invited. 


IK’S 

There  will  be  an  open  house  tonight 
at  7:30  in  the  Skyroom  of  ELWC.  It’s 
for  all  men  interested  in  the 
Intercollegiate  Knights.  The  speaker 
will  be  Ray  Beckham  of  the 
Communications  Dept. 


pictures  of  the  interior  of 
buildings,  and  scale  models  of 
playgrounds  and  city  entrance 
information  areas. 

Slides  showing  landscape, 
interiors  of  homes,  and  basic 
principles  of  environmental  design 
are  also  part  of  the  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  is  designed  in  the 
form  of  a maze  and  has  light 
colors  and  rough  lettering. 

It  was  designed  by  Tim  Nielsen, 
an  environmental  design  student, 
as  a project  for  a three-dimension- 
al design  class. 


ASBYU  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
Meet  Wed.  at  4 in  374  ELWC.  If 
there  is  an  issue  which  an  individual 
would  like  investigated  or  discussed  by 
them,  please  contact  Don  Ellison,  438 
ELWC  prior  to  council  meetings.  All 
are  invited. 

I-STEP 

Meet  tomorrow  at  11  a.m.  in  116 
MCKB.  Come  with  questions  about  the 
I-Step  program. 

WIND  BREAKERS 
Meet  Wed.  at  7:30  in  163  JKB.  Final 
plans  for  trip  and  final  planning  for 
display  in  ELWC. 


HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 
The  Department  will  show  a free 
film,  Daniel  Webster,  at  5 p.m.  today 
in  the  J.S.  Auditorium.  It  is  one  in  a 
series  of  free  films  to  be  shown  this 
year. 


Twelve  BYU  students  and  their 
instructors  are  completing  plans 
for  a 4,800-mile  summertime 
odyssey  into  the  wilds  of  Alaska. 
Their  mission:  outdoor  magazine 
articles  and  photos. 

Members  of  a unique  offering 
known  as  Operation  Midnight 
Sun,  the  students  will  depart 
Provo  May  29  in  three  Chevrolet 
Vans  for  Prince  Rupert,  B.C., 
where  they  will  board  the  Alaska 
Ferry  and  head  up  the  fabled 
Inside  Passage. 

Working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Alaska  Travel  Division,  Forest 
Service,  local  newspapers  and 
government  agencies,  the  writers 
and  photographers  will  fan  out 
over  the  entire  Southeast  Alaska 
area  in  search  of  story  material, 
traveling  by  ferry,  small  boats, 
float  planes— and  often  by  their 
own  boot  leather. 

The  four  week  trek  will  be 
strictly  a camping  situation  all  the 
way,  according  to  Herbert  E. 
McLean,  BYU  communications 
instructor  who  conceived 
Operation  Midnight  Sun  four 
years  ago. 

“By  the  time  we  arrive  back  in 
Provo  on  July  4 these  kids  will 
know  how  to  conduct  an 


interview  on  the  fantail  of  a 
fishing  boat,  light  a fire  in  a 
drenching  rain,  take  a picture 
from  a Cessna  180,  and  shell  out 
copy  from  the  side  of  a glacier,” 
he  smiled. 

Highlights  of  the  trip,  which 
includes  stops  at  the  salmon 
capital  of  Ketchikan,  Wrangell, 
Juneau  and  Skagway,  will  be  a 
rafting  trip  down  the  Stikine 
River,  a special  exploration  into 
isolated  Ford’s  Terror  and  Tracy 
Arm  on  the  Inside  Passage,  and  a 
trek  over  the  Chilcoot  Pass. 

“This  is  the  pass  used  by  the 
Klondike  crowd  in  1 898,” 
explained  Mr.  McLean.  “The  old 
trail  had  been  forgotten  for  years, 
but  has  now  been  relocated  and 
partially  cleared.  We’ll  spend  four 
days  out  of  Skagway  retracing  the 
Chilcoot— but  won’t  spend  too 
much  time  digging  for  gold.  I 
believe  most  of  that  is  gone  by 
now!” 

Hailed  as  a unique  offering 
among  American  colleges  and 
universities,  Operation  Midnight 
Sun  is  sponsored  by  the  BYU 
Travel  Study  and  Communica- 
tions departments. 


Applicants  now  sought  for 
Miss  International  Week 

Applications  for  Miss  International  Week,  who  will  reign  over 
International  Students’  Week,  March  21-27,  will  be  available  March  1 in 
445  ELWC. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  a Miss  International  Week  has  been  chosen. 
According  to  Chuck  Henry,  Vice  President  of  Student  Organizations,  all 
contestants  will  be  judged  on  competition  in  three  areas.  They  will  be 
required  to  design  a poster  depicting  an  aspect  of  their  country  and  to 
perform  a talent  typical  of  their  country.  Finally,  they  will  be  judged 
on  their  knowledge  of  world  affairs  and  of  other  foreign  cultures  in  a 
personal  interview. 

Final  judging  will  take  place  March  17.  For  more  information,  call 
extenstion  3288. 


WANTED! ! 


Singer  - Guitarist  for  t 
Entertaining 
Friday  and  Saturday 
Nights 


For  Audition  Call 

SUNDANCE 

374-8444 


internationc 
film 

festival  i 
‘MAS  BONITA  \ 


QUE  NINGUNA’* 

SPANISH 

In  color  — Starring 
ROCIO  DURCAL 

For  Showtimes  Call 
Information  375-3311 


ARE  YOU  * 
MOVING? 


For  Free  Cost  Analy 
Call  374-0700 


College  Republic 
Forum  II 


W.  CLEON 
SKOUSEN 


TONIGHT 


8:00  p.m.  MAR 


It’s  Bike  Riding  Tin 


Roy's  Bike  Shop,  youi 
Schwinn  dealer,  has  a 4 
selection  on  10-speeds  i 
5-speeds.  All  models  a J.ti 
available  and  Roy's  hi  S 
complete  bike  accessori  |“: 


ROY’S  BIKE  SHO 

444  West  Center  T 


